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First Order for the Viscount 


T is difficult to foresee just how far-reaching will be the effect of ordering Viscounts 
The implications of this decision on the part of such important operators as the two 
Corporations are tremendous, and courage was needed to take the decision. It is 

well known that potential foreign buyers have been waiting for a sign from the home 
market that operators have faith in turboprop-powered airliners, and particularly 
in the Viscount. This has been given and. the atmosphere of uncertainty that must 
have been felt by-both airframe and engine manufacturers has now been dispelled. It 
must be recorded, however, that such a feeling has never been allowed to interfere 
with the production and development effort.. It may be assumed, also, that the Cor- 
porations believe that operational problems, particularly those associated with the 
high fuel consumption of gas turbines, are on their way to being solved. The orders, 
moreover, confirm that the Corporations are anxious to be the first to provide the 
added comfort and speed which new types of British airliner can offer to passengers. 
even though this may at first entail considerable extra work, worry and expense 
This is in no way a reflection upon the Viscount itself but applies to the introduction 
of any new type of aircraft or engine. 

In the early nineteen-fifties B.E.A. will also have at least one other completely new 
aircraft and engine—the Ambassador with two Centauruses—to manage. New 
engines, with their unavoidably short period between overhauls—usually about 300 
hours—and the resultant lowering of aircraft utilization, are necessarily a source of 
anxiety to an operator struggling to top the red. For this reason it is believed that 
B.E.A. would prefer their proposed Rapide replacement to have Queen II engines 
like the Rapide itself, for these units have given long and satisfactory experience 
between their 1,000-hour overhaul periods. Multiplication of aicraft and engine 
types and introduction of several new ones in quick succession is something the Cor- 
porations must try to avoid. As we mentioned last week, a small order for a new, 
specialized aircraft to replace the Rapide is not likely to be an economical one, but 
a modified version of an existing machine with simple, well-tried engines might prove 
a much more practical proposition. 

Sir Hew Kilner, Vickers’ managing director, recently paid just tribute to the Min- 
istry of Supply for its support of the Viscount when “‘no one else wanted it.’’ It 
will be remembered that two years ago, after close liaison with B.Ic.A. during design 
stages, the aircraft was turned down. The M.o.S., cisking severe criticism, never- 
theless ordered two prototypes immediately, and Vickers had sufficient faith to build 
a third. Their courage has now been suitably rewarded. Flight, too, is proud to 
have played some small part two years ago by its editorial support of the Viscount 
and condemnation of the Corporations’ decision not to place an order. 


A Matter of Markings 


O those of our overseas guests at the S.B.A.C. Display whose interest will 

centre on the latest types of civil transport aircraft, it will, perhaps, seem anom- 

alous that the Vickers-Armstrongs Viscount and Armstrong Whitworth Apollo 
should display the tricolour roundels and flashes associated with purely military 
machines. The explanation, of course, is that both aircraft are Ministry of Supply 
property. 

Judged superficially, the matter may seem a trivial one, but the possible psycho- 
logical effect must not be overlooked, for the types concerned have been widely 
publicized as airliners of the fuddte. While no one would seek to minimize the credit 
due to the Ministry for its sponsorship, it is, in our view, important that the Viscount 
and Apollo should appear at Farnborough bearing civil registrations. Such a trans- 
formation has already proved aesthetically beneficial in the case of the Brabazon I, 
and general abandonment of military markings on civil prototypes will help to 
emphasize that Britain is out to capture world markets in all fields of commercial 
flying. 
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A glance into the future was permitted at Northolt when an Ambassador, Viscount and Marathon were assembled on the tarmac. 


MARKING avn ANNIVERSARY 


Important Announcements on the 30th Birthday of Regular London-Paris 


Air Services : 


the scene of a unique and even historic gathering. 

A luncheon had been arranged by B.E.A. to cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of the opening of a regular 
London-Paris service, and pioneer commercial pilots fore- 
gathered with the chairman and executives of B.O.A.C. 
and B.E.A. and the Minister of Civil Aviation. Thus, the 
eperators of té-day and of 1919 met together at one of 


i AST week—on August 25th to be exact-—Northolt was 


Orders for the Viscount 


London’s principal airports, situated within a few miles 
of the original London-Paris airfield at Hounslow Heath. 
Two announcements were made at the luncheon, how- 
ever, which were of such importance that they tepded to 
overshadow its primary purpose. One concerned the plac- 
ing of orders for the Vickers Viscount 700, first aircraft 
with turboprops ever to be ordered for an airline; the other 
was a statement that last month B.E.A. made a profit 


The Viscount prototype 
with its newly added B.E.A. 
markings forms a back- 
ground when Corporations’ 
chairmen meet __ airline 
pioneers (left to right): 
Commandant E. J. Boud- 
erie, Air France ; Capt.H. 
Shaw, Capt. Walter Hope, 
Capt. A. S. Wilcockson, 
B.0.A.C.; Capt. E. H. 
‘Bill’? Lawford, Lord 
Douglas, Chairman of 
B.E.A.; Capt. G. P, 
Olley, M.M. ; Sir Miles 
Thomas, Chairman of 
B.0.A.C.; and ; 
H. M. D. Walker. 
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for the first time in its existence. As if all this were not 


enough, outside on the tarmac were assembled the three* 


jatest aircraft with which B.E.A. are to be equipped: the 
Ambassador, Viscount and Marathon. 
», Present at the luncheon was the pilot of the first com- 
*percial aircraft to carry a passenger to Paris on a regular 
: service. On August 25th, 1919, at ogro hours Lt. E. H. 
“Yawford, A.F.C., took off from Hounslow Heath in the 
de Havilland Airco (G-EAJC) belonging to Aircraft Trans- 
~ port and Travel, Ltd. He carried a journalist passenger, 
“Mr. Stevenson-Reece, and freight. The aircraft had a 
Rolls-Royce Eagle engine and could cruise at 95 m.p.h. 
The flight to Le Bourget took 2} hours. 

Competition for the honour of making the first commer- 
cial flight was obviously keen, for (as related in an article 
in Flight last week) two other pioneer pilots took off on 
the same day shortly after Lt. Lawford. The first of these, 
the late Major E. L. Foot, M.C., was flying for Handley 
Page Transport, Ltd., the company which opened its regu- 
lar service from Cricklewood to Le Bourget on August 31st, 
i919. He carried no fewer than eleven passengers on his 

Following him was Major Cyril Patteson, of 


“Aircraft Transport and Travel, Ltd. 
% Although the time taken to-day for the London-Paris 
j.service is not, on this short stage, so very much less than 


H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent looked over the Ambassador at Northolt. 
The guide on her tour of inspection was a B.E.A. stewardess. 


it;was 30 years ago, a contrast is seen in the number of 
passengers lifted. For example, last month B.E.A. carried 
over-100,000 passengers, and on one particular day alone 
transported 567 passengers to Paris. 

Recalling his early impressions of commercial flying in 
a short and sincere speech, “‘ Bill’’ Lawford (christened 
Eardley Hayden but known as “ Bill’’ or ‘‘ Nicky’’) re- 
called that passengers were loaded into the aircraft, their 
luggage placed on their laps and, when all was set, the lid 
of the cabin was shut down on top of them. He said that 
the pilots often argued about which trip and route they 
Should take. One would decide that it was his turn to go 
to Brussels, having already flown four services to Paris that 
week. The fact that Lt. Lawford had done a good deal 
of flying over Northern France before and during the war 
‘helped him, he said, to navigate through thé bad: weather 
of his first scheduled flight. 

It should be mentioned, incidentally, that No. 1 Com- 
munication Squadron of the Royal Air Force had been 
flying between London and Paris carrying official passengers 
to and from the Peace Conference for a period of some 
months before the commercial services were inaugurated. 
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Speeches were also made after the luncheon by Lord 
Douglas, B.E.A. Chairman; Sir Miles Thomas, B.O.A.C. 
Chairman; Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation ; 
and Major Sir Hew Kilner, Deputy Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 

Sir Miles said he confirmed and endorsed the joint policy 
of the Corporations towards new types of aircraft. B.O.A.C. 
proposed to order about a dozen Viscounts for use in the 
Caribbean area and to be operated by the B.S.A.A. sub- 
sidiary, British West Indian Airways. Sir Miles recalled 
Mr. Whitney Straight’s visit to the area to study local 
conditions, and mentioned that as one of the first airline 
executives to fly the Viscount he had reported favourably 
both on its characteristics and suitability for the routes. in 
mind. “‘ This pleased us very much,"’ he continued, “‘ ber 
cause we realize that the British aircraft industry is not 
going to prosper in the international field if it is only asked 
to build prototypes and never go into production.’”’ He 
added that he felt it was vitally necessary for the big 
aircraft-operating Corporations, in co-operation with the 
industry, to exploit anew and consolidate on world markets 
the technical advances that were to-day within reach of 
practical application. 

On the subject of American competition, Sir Miles said 
that by keeping our technical advances bright and keenly 
effective we could attract good custom to ourselves and 
meet competition by lively originality. B.O.A.C. looked 
forward to operating Viscounts and knew that Vickers- 
Armstrongs could and would give full support in the ven- 
ture. B.O.A.C. were determined to lose no opportunity 
of putting the technical advances into practical effect. 


B.E.A. Plans for Ambassadors and Viscounts 


In connection with Ambassador and Viscount orders, 
the Corporation states that the present traffic demands of 
‘B.E.A. are being. met by 41 Vickers Vikings, 20 Douglas 
Dakotas and 20 D.H. Rapides—8g aircraft in all. The 
whole of this fleet will have to be written off the books 
in the normal way by the end of 1953. From 1951 the Cor- 
poration will have, in the Ambassador, an excellent air- 
craft for short, high-density routes, and accommodation 
will be provided in each aircraft for 49 passengers. Look- 
ing ahead to the years 1955 and 1956, it has been estimated 
that go million capacity-tonne-kilometres must be pro- 
vided, but until the Viscount was added to existing orders 
for aircraft there was a 47 million capacity-tonne-kilometres 
deficit. It is this gap which the Viscount V.700, which 
should commence service in 1952, will fill. The accom- 
modation will be for 40 passengers on the medium- and 
long-distance routes. The Corporation believes that the 
enlarged Viscount, with more powerful Rolls-Royce Dart 
turboprops, can be operated economically with exactly the 
same fuel reserves as those in standard use on B.E.A. 
vices to-day. 

In announcing B.E.A.’s order for Viscounts, Lord Doug- 
las did not state the exact number, but he said that both 
they and the 20 Ambassadors already ordered ‘‘ would be 
used on routes radiating trom London to the Continent as 
well as on some of the trunk routes within the United 
Kingdom.’’ Presumably at least as many Viscounts as 
Ambassadors will be required. 

The Ambassador, Viscount and Marathon, which were 
on view for the occasion at Northolt, were fully furnished 
in a practical and luxurious manner, though not in con- 
formity with the Corporation’s plans. The practical sim- 
plicity of the Marathon for short-duration internal flights 
contrasted with the luxurious, widely spaced, 36-seat Am- 
bassador layout. The excellent view which passengers will 
have from the Ambassador was the subject of comment, 
and, although it is a low-wing type, the pressurized Vis- 
count likewise provides a first-class outlook from its large 
windows. The windows on the Marathon are also large, 
but because of their low position the. view provided in a 
downward direction can only be appreciated properly in 
flight. 

Poor visibility in the London zone prevented the intended 
demonstration of these three aircraft during the afterncon. 


ser- 
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Competitors queuing up for Launching: Lots were drawn to decide the order for this important operation. 


National Gliding Contests 


Weather Spoils Sport : P. 


i AST week we reported the opening stages of the National 
Gliding Contests (August 2oth-28th) organized by- the 
British Gliding Association at Camphill, Derbyshire, the 

site of the Derby and Lancs Gliding Club. As we then indicated, 

soaring conditions were difficult but interesting. This weather 
persisted for three days, and the more expert competitors 
extracted from it almost every foot of height and mile of 
distance possible. Then, on the Tuesday, sport was clamped 
down by a mass of anti-cyclonic air, stale, moist and dirty; 
flying stopped completely for a while and the Contests ended 
with a swarm of high-performance sailplanes impatiently 
soaring Bradwell Edge in weak westerly hill lift with little or 
no internal energy in the air which they might use to soar away. 

Three days’ flying, however difficult, is a very short time in 
which to judge individual soaring performance as the art is 
essentially based on an ability to adapt oneself to conditions 
which are always new. But there is no doubt that P. A. Wills 
is still the best soaring pilot we have. With his characteristic 
concentration, which enables him to foresee (and deal accord- 
ingly with) almost every eventuality which would put less 
experienced hands out of the running, he began steadily to 
accumulate marks. 

The Sunday’s results were given in our account last week. 
On the Monday the anticyclonic conditions of the two previous 
days still persisted. _The first 3,000 feet of the atmosphere 
were warm and laden with industrial haze; strong sunshine 
would be needed to cause thermals to ascend through such a 
stable layer. Above,. the air was unstable to a great height 


and not much push from below would have been necessary 
to cause tall thunderstorm clouds to gush upwards through it 








A. Wills Still Unchallenged 


The glider pilot needed luck to find a thermal to take him 
into this more buoyant upper region and then skill to fly blind 
in its turbulence. The cloud forming in the upper layer would, 
of course, eventually cut down the sunshine and its resultant 
thermal activity in the lower one. 

To prevent a ground-race which might have damaged the 
sailplanes, lots had been drawn for the order of the first 
launchings: There was an initial period of some 90 minutes 
when conditions were ripe for crossing the lower layer. Circling 
tenaciously, seven competitors disappeared into one large cloud. 
Out of 15 consecutive launches between 11.04 and 12.15, ten 
people got away before the tantalizing ciouds above, packed 
with lift, cut off by their very presence the bridge which led 
to them. There were 38 more launches after this spell, but 
nobody connected. 

In the light, southerly wind the competitors made for York- 
shire, as on the previous day; but the main attraction was 
height. Wills attempted an out-and-return to Catterick. He 
flew along the Pennines, mostly in cloud, rising on the way 
to 11,000 feet, and then came out over the Yorkshire plain, 
where conditions were milder, to reach his goal. 

From there he set course again for the high ground over 
which the vertical development of the clouds was increasing 
rapidly. He took on a cumulo-nimbus in the dissipating stage 
and was soon forced. down in pelting rain near the gates of 
Swinton Castle. 

Adopting the same technique, which he had learnt. at 
Samedan, F/L. Mallet soared northwards, Swiss fashion, over 
the high ground and mostly in cloud. He meant to proceed in 
that manner until he got opposite his goal, Ouston, an airfield 
near Newcastle. As the shower clouds got taller the space 
without lift.between them increased. Coming out of cloud into 
an area of sinking air, Mallet could not bridge the gap and 
was forced down after doing the second-best flight of the day, 
with respect to both height and distance. 

On the Tuesday morning conditions were potentially the 


MONDAY’S MARKING 





























Time in Gain in 
Pilot the air height Distance Marks 
(hr min) (fr) (miles) 
Wills 3 48 9,450 74 429 
Mallet 3 58 7,250 68 258 
Kahn 3 40 6,040 47 174 
Robertson 3 03 7,200 28 160 
Wingfield 2 8 7,220 24 152 
Rowley 2 06 4,020 25 9 
Murden 3 05 3,155 24 79 
lee ... ae, 35) Page 2 17 3,070 19 
Warminger ... be 47 2,800 — 28 
Buckley sa Ke 1 45 2,770 -_ 27 
eee Oa 2600 | 10 16 
Daily prize for height : P. A. Wills 
Winning combination: Philip Wills and his Weihe, who 


“* always got there,’ and Kitty and Chris Wills (his wife and 
son) who invariably brought them back. 
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SEPTEMBER IST, 1919 


(Above) Robertson and Bulling with their EoN Olympia, which beat 
several Weihes. (Top right) The Surrey team: Kahn,-Neilan and 
Reid, who flew the Club’s Weihe into second place. (Bottem right) F/L. - 
Mallet from B.A.F.0., who made second-best individual performance. 


same as those of the previous day, with stable and hazy air for 
the first 3,000 feet and above it considerable potential 
instability, capable of producing tall cu-nims if triggered-off 
by a push from below in one form or another. But the resultant 
weather was radically different. Low pressure to the South- 
West, moving east without deepening, gave us an easterly wind 
of 10-12 knots, and this ventilation kept down the ground 
heating by a few degrees. There were small blue thermals (i.e., 
thermals in.cloudless air, and thus impossible to locate visually) 
in the lower layer, which remained very hazy below its unbroken 
inversion. Above, the potentially unstable air was not stimu- 
lated to rise over the Contest area: the day remained prac- 
tically cloudless at all heights. ; 

Great interest was given to an otherwise very dull state of 
aflairs by the fact that with this wind direction there is hill- 
soaring lift by Mam Tor. One by one, the competitors, as 
they were hauled up to 800 feet cross-wind over the long south- 
to-north winching lane, dashed downwind across the valley 
and over Bradwell. They made for the bowl of Mam Tor to 
remain airborne there, hoping to disentangle from the hill-lift 
a thermal to take them further away. A few could not quite 
make it, and landed by Castleton. 

Thermals were scarce, and quartering sailplanes began to 
accumulate on Mam Tor. This went on for several hours, 
Dan Smith and Bill Murray being the only ones to fly away. 
Finally, Wills, one of the last to join the throng, found a 
thermal, climbed, and set course for Woodford-—his goal— 
for a modest out-and-return. 


There followed three frustating days of non-soarable 
weather. The situation was substantially the same as before . 


unstable above and stable below. But mist, brought along 
by some old frontal trough, had come to add itself to the haze 
and on Wednesday morning the whole site was in fog. A 
slight improvement in the afternoon occurred too late to be 
of any use. 

The next day the clamping down of the anti-cyclonic gloom 
was even more thorough—we remained in fog all day and in 
the absence of any gradient wind no rapid change was in sight. 

On Friday morning the same sad weather-picture faced the 
competitors, with the difference that the unstable air above was 
no longer separated from the lower layers by a marked inver- 
ston. But the whole air mass was yery moist from the height 
of the hill site upwards. As soon as the mist began to dis- 
perse, a few pale rays of sunshine were sufficient to send up 
large thundery clouds. There were, no doubt, a few scattered 
moments when it would have been possible to contact these 
clouds from a winch launch, but their base was very low, 
touching the ground at times, and the visibility very poor. 
TUESDAY’S MARKING 








R Time in Gain in 
Pilot the air height Distance Marks 
(hr min) _ (fe) (miles) 

Murray et 3 42 3,620 39 114 
Bulling AG 3 4 2,180 34 89 
Neilan ee es 2 45 2,600 30 86 
MG kk 1 30 2,700 17 68 
Blanchard 3 #15 1,300 32 64 
re 4 2 1,577 15 45 
D.A.Smith 0. 4 18 2,300 WW 23 























Daily prize for height : GIC. Murray 


“had refused to play 















\ tonic was provided by the visit of Lord Pakenham and Sir 
Roy Dobson. Only a few of the competitors took a launch but 
the joy-riding two-seaters were fairly active. One of them, flown 


by S/L. Furlong, D.F.C., its owner, finally took up. the 
Minister of Civil Aviation for a circuit, mostly in a cloud the 
base of which was 50 feet. It was a most edifying perform- 
ance. Without trying to minimize the courage of the Minister 
it must be pointed out that his two sons had flown before him 
——admittedly in better weather—and that if he had not insisted 
on going up as well in the fast deteriorating weather his 
parental authority might have been undermined ! 

The next day, still in moist anticyclonic conditions, a slight 
palliative was provided by a light westerly wind which made 
Bradwell Edge soarable for two short spells. A spot-landing 
competition was won by R. Court of the London Gliding Clab, 
who came to rest 1oin from the spot. 

Hopes that the westerly wind might sufficiently refresh the 
atmosphere to provide some sport were in vain: Sunday was 
sunny, but still very stable and hazy, and none of the com- 
petitors who quartered the soaring slope from 11.30 to 4 p.m., 
when the contests were ended, rose sufficiently high to leave 
the site. The organization had heen perfect ; only the weather 


J.C. 


FINAL PLACING—ENTRANTS, GLIDERS AND MARKS 
1) P. A. Wills (Weihe), 765 ; (2) Surrey Gliding Club (Weihe), 413; (3) L. R. 
Bulling (EON Olympia), 394; (4) B.A.F.O. Gliding Club (Weihe), 384: (5) 
London Gliding Club (Slingsby Kirby Gull IV), 256; (6) Association of B.A.F.O. 
Gliding Clubs (Weihe), 256 ; (7) B.A.F.O. Gliding Club (Weihe), 180 ; (8) D.G. O. 
Hiscox (Olympia), 134; (9) D. A. Smith (EoN Olympia), 108; (10) Cambridge 
University Gliding Club (EoN Olympia), 105; (11) Imperial College Gliding Club 
(EoN Olympia), 79; (11) Cambridge University Club (Kranich), 79; (13) John 
Hurry, N. P. Anson, John Buckley (EoN Olympia), 72; (14) G. H. Lee (Slingsby 
Gull 1), 68; (15) A. H. Warminger, R.A.F.V.R. (T) (Air Training Corps Sect.) 
(EoN Olympia), 28. 

FINAL PLACING—INDIVIDUAL PILOTS AND MARKS 
(1) P. A. Wills, 765 ; (2) F/L. P. G. Mallet, 384; (3)L. R. Robertson, 305 ; (4) G/C. 
W. B. Murray, 256; (5) F/L. R. C. Forbes, 180; (6) W. A. Kahn, 174; (7) L. 
Wright, 166; (8) R. H. Blanchard, 158; (9) D. Reid, 153; (10) D. G. O. Hiscox, 
134; (11) D. A. Smich, 108; (12) A. E. Rowley, 90; (13) L. R. Bulling, 89; (14) 
J. C. Neilan, 86; (15) P. Murden, 79; (16) G. H. Lee, 68; (17) J. Hurry, 45; 
(18) A. H. Warminger, 38 ; (19) J. Buckley, 27 ; (20) D. E. Martlew, 26 ; no marks 
were gained by the remaining 37 pilots. 


CUPS 
Londonderry Cup (highest individual marks by Club team member).—F/L. P. G. 
Mallet (Weihe). 
Du Garde Peach Trophy (best Club team).—Surrey Gliding Club. 
Firth-Vickers Trophy (best all-British performance).—L. Wright (Gull fV¥). 
EoN Cup.—L. R. Robertson (EoN Olympia). 
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HERE 
AND 


HERE 


Norwegian Air Exercises 


Naa Royal Norwegian Air Force 
began a seven-day series of exer- 
cises on Tuesday last. From to-day 
(September rst) until Sunday, September 
4th, some 30 Lincolns and Lancasters of 
the R.A.F. will make day and night 
‘‘attacks’’ on Norway in an attempt to 
pierce the country’s air defences. 


Important Safety Development 


ASED- on fundamental _ research 

carried out by Messrs. Glendinning 
and McLennan, of: the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, a device for suppressing 
incipient explosions in aircraft fuel tanks 
nas been developed by the Graviner 
Mauufacturing Co., Ltd., and will be 
exhibited at the S.B.A.C. Show. 


Jet-pipe Dream? 


‘* TS my vision of a_ six-jet-engined, 

flight-refuelled, long-range flying- 
boat for operation on long-stage Com- 
monwealth routes a pipe dream, or a 
worth-while study ? I do not know ; 
but I am going to find out, and already 
two enterprising manufacturers are will- 
ing to help in that exploration.’’—Ssir 
Miles Thomas (B:0.A.C. chairman) at 
the Northolt luncheon marking the 30th 


anniversary of the inauguration of regu- 
lar London Paris air services. rne 
gathering is reported on pp. 240-241. 
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DAILY WORKER : One of the two joy-riding D.H. Fox Moths referred to below. 





BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT 

EXT week’s ‘‘ Britain’s Aviation 

Industry ’’’ number of FLIGHT 
will constitute both an interesting 
souvenir of an important event— 
the $.B.A.C. Show—and a valuable 
work of reference in subsequent 
months. Detailed descriptions and 
illustrations (a number in colour) 
of new and current British aircraft 
will be included, with data on gas 
turbines and piston engines and a 
comprehensive review of the pro- 
ducts of the aircraft components 
industry. 

For those unable to visit Farn- 
borough, the following week’s 
issue (September 15th) will contain 
a first-hand, critical report of the 
Flying Display with striking illus- 
trations. 

Early orders should be placed 
with newsagents for these en- 
larged issues. 














KING ABDULLAH OF THE JORDAN, with his entourage, recently visited the Bristol works anJ 

saw the Brabazon | and the Brabazon 2 mock-up. He is seen here inspecting a working model 

of the coupled Proteus turboprops. Left to right ; Mr. C..H. Uwins, managing director, air- 

craft division ; Ahmed Sidki, Colonel of the Arab Legion ;. Falah Pasha Madadha, Minister of 

Justice ; King Abdullah ; and Fouzi Pasha Muloi, Minister of Defence, acting as interpreter 
while Mr. F. M. Owner explains details. 





Still Going Strong 


a aircraft in the heading picture is 
one of two de Havilland D.H.8; 
Fox. Moths still being operated by the 
Giro Aviation Co., Ltd., for joy-riding 
at Southport. The firm started opera- 
tions in 1919, flying D.H.6s until. 1931, 
when they replaced thera with Renault- 
engined Avro three-seaters, which in 
turn were replaced by the Fox Moths in 
1936 ; except during the war years. they 
have been in use ever since. G-ACCB, 
which has a Gipsy Major I engine, re- 
ceived its first C. of A. in February, 
1933. It is the claim of Mr. S. N. 
Giroux, proprietor of the firm, that he 
has operated since 1919 without. a single 
accident involving fare-paying passen- 
gers. 


Helicopter ‘‘ Annual” 


ITH A. Cdre. J. G. Weir in the 

chair, the Helicopter Association of 
Great Britain is this year to hold its 
annual dinner early, to coincide with the 
opening of the winter session of meet- 
ings. September 24th is the date, No. 6, 
Stanhope Gate, London, W.1, is the 
place, and members wishing to attend 
are asked to apply immediately for 
tickets (25s) to the hon. secretary at 
Londonderry House. 


Herts Model Meeting 
WO new British model aircraft speed 
records were established at the Hert- 
fordshire model aircraft rally, sponsored 
by the St. Albans Model Aero Club, held 


--on Sunday at Handley Page’s airfield, 


Radlett. In the jet-powered, control 
line class, Mr. D. Foskett set up a record 
of 120 m.p.h., and Mr. D. W. Free 
achieved 86 m.p.h. with a model in the 
2 to 5 c.c.-engined category. 

During the rally, in which some 9 
clubs were represented by. nearly 1,000 
entrants, there was a number of demon- 
strations of radio-controlled models. 


London-Malta Record Confirmed 


oo first record-breaking formation 
flight since before the war, and 

thought to be the first record set up by 
Naval Aviation, the 387.88 m.p.h. flight 
to Malta by four Sea Furies, led by 

Cdr. W. R: McWhirter, D.S.C., has beet 
confirmed by the F.A.I. as a class € 
National point-to-point record. The 
other three pilots were Lieutenants 
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E AND THERE 








5. Chilton, D. A. Hook and D. W. 
Morgan. Like the formation-leader, 
they are members of the Carrier Trials 
Unit, Lee-on-Solent. 


Above Board 


Y unanimous vote, the Armed Ser- 
B vices Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, have re- 
pudiated charges that collusion, fraud 
or favouritism played any part in the 
procurement of contracts tor the Convair 
B-36 bomber. 


Dutch Meteors 
CCORDING to an American report, 
the Gloster Meteors which are to be 

built under license by the Fokker Com- 
pany at Amsterdam, for both the Dutch 
and Belgian Air Forces, will be of the 
latest Mk 8 variety. 


The Last Word 
RODUCED by a Canadian commer- 
cial artist, Rene Charette, of Ottawa, 

the design of the Charette Skychief 85 
Airmobile is said to allow conversion 
from a car into an aircraft at the push 
of a button, and to incorporate a new 
‘‘automatic flap-control’’ which _ pre- 
vents diving, stalling and spinning. 
Describing his machine as “‘ revolution- 
ary’’ and ‘“‘sleeky streamlined,’’ the 
inventor states that this all-metal, 85- 
h.p. two-seater will have maximum 
speeds of 140 m.p.h. as an aircraft, and 
50 m.p.h as a Car. 


Delayed-drop Record Plan 


OUR 23-year-old ex-R.A.F. _ para- 
chute instructors intend to better 
the team performance of the seven 
Soviet parachutists who, during June, 


night descent from- 33,36oft. 
Known as the ‘‘ Apex’’ Group, the four 
—O. Owen, J. Ralling, C. Thompson 
and J. Smith—have given several dis- 
plays of parachute jumping at post-war 
air displays, and have together made a 
total of over 400 drops. 

They plan to make the descent, as a 
group, at night from 35,oooft over Salis- 
bury Plain. Carrying oxygen apparatus, 
altimeters and watches, they will delay 
the opening of their parachutes until an 
altitude of about 3-5,oooft is reached 
The group’s preparations and _ training 


made a 





NEW GLIDERS : 
the Frenzh company of Fouga et Cie. 
slider with a butterfly tail ; it is to permit use of the little Turbomeca TR.OJI ‘et uni:. 
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FOR LIAISON DUTIES: On- of a small number of Macchis M.B. 308 light aircraft in service 
with the Italian Air Force. 


for the attempt are complete, but the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining a 
sufficiently large aircraft capable of 
reaching 35,000{t appear likely to prove 
a major obstacle to the plan. 


For Creating Disturbances 
~IX Ryan Navions were recently em- 

ployed in the Fairfield Valley of 
Idaho to save a large wheat-crop from 
danger ot post-destruction by one of the 
most unusual types of farm work ever 
applied to aircraft. By flying at 75 
m.p.h. at a height of 30ft over the crops 
early in’ the morning, the Navions dis- 
turbed the air sufficiently to prevent 
moisture from forming on the wheat, and 
freezing in ground temperatures as low 
as 18 deg F. 


‘“Wheat buzzing'’’ was first demon- 
strated in the same district last year. 


Following the success of the latest opera- 


tion, the aircraft have also been flown 
low over cherry orchards after rain- 
storms. The slipstream removes water 


clinging to the cherries; such water can 
cause the fruit to rot. 


Aeromodellers’ Awards 

A SUMMARY of the medals, prizes 

and awards won by aeromodellers at 
this year’s Model Engineer Exhibition 
indicates that ‘“‘vintage’’ aircraft re- 
main a popular subject. E. Rogers, of 
New Haw, gained a silver medal with his 
model of a 1911 Bristol racing biplane 
with working controls, while models of 
the Sopwith Pup earned ‘‘ very highly 
commended ’’ diplomas for T. Wilson, 
of New Malden, and R. Boncey, Southall. 


Successful first flights were made recently with two new sailplanes by 
The CM8-15 on the right is thought to be the first 


Among replicas of more modern types 
were a diesel-powered Chrislea Ace by 
E. Dyer, Norbury (bronze medal) and 


a silver-medal-winning Viking, Prince 
and Beaufighter. The latter also won 


the Bristol Company’s Challenge Cup 


Luton and District Model Aeronautical 
Society were winners of the Aircraft 
rrophy. 
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FORTY YEARS BACK 


‘‘There was some doubt as to 
whether or not one flying machine 
would be able to pass another very 
close without the one upsetting 
the other by the displacement of 
air, or the suction caused by the 
propellers. At Rheims we have 
seen during the past week that in 
a race between a monoplane and 
a biplane’ the single - surface 
machine has flown under the two- 
decker, and in such a position has 
actually succeeded in _ forging 
ahead.’’ — From “hght*’ — of 
August 28th. tgo9.”’ 


PTITTiTiiitii titi 
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News in Brief 


ELIVERY to the R.C.A.F. of the 
first of too Canadair-built [-386 
Sabre jet fighter is expected to take place 
in August, 1950. 
+ * * 
Mr. E. H. Doughty, A.M.1.Mech.E., 
recently retired after 16 years as chief 


technical engineer of British Timken, 
Ltd., manufacturers of tapered roller 
bearings. 


* * * 

Mr. G. R. Marsh, hitherto sales direc- 
tor of A. C. Wickman, Ltd., the 
Coventry machine-tool manufacturers, 
has been appointed assistant managing 
director. 

* * * 

Two helicopters, of unspecified type 
are reported to have been bought from 
the U.S. by the Philippine Air Force 
They will be used for pest control, tacti 
cal training, pilot instruction and rescue 
work. 

* * * 

Seventeen students from British uni- 
versities, and also the technical univer- 
sities of Norway, Paris and Stockholm, 
have recently undergone eight-to-ten- 
weeks practical, technical or administra- 
tive training-courses with Percival Air- 
craft, Ltd., at Luton. The students, who 
were on their long vacation, were under 
the supervision of Mr. G. A. Archer, 
Percival’s apprentice-supervisor. 
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PAN AMERICAN ASSORTMENT : A recent and unusual occurrence at London Airport—a Stratocruiser, a Constellation and Douglas D.C.A4, all 
belonging to the same company, Pan American Airways, were assembled on the tarmac at the same time. 





The D.C.4 is an all-cargo machine. 


CIVIL AVIATION NEWS 


Licence Concession to French Pilots: M.C.A. Prosecutes Pilots for 
Infringement of Regulations : Rolls-Royce Civil Record 


ACCIDENT DUE TO IRRESPONSIBILITY 
| is a report™ by the Chief Inspector of Accidents on the loss of 

Consul G-AJGE of Pullman Airways, Ltd., on February 
27th, 1948, ‘‘ the irresponsible attitude ’’ of the pilot was con- 
sidered largely to blame. The pilot in question was Mr. H. 
Deen (managing director of the company), whose flying hours 
totalled 964. The aircraft was engaged in a charter flight 
from Nairobi to the United Kingdom and on February 27th 
landed at Benina for refuelling. It took off again at 1535 hr 
but failed to arrive at Castel Benito, its destination. On 
March 6th, 1948, the body of one of the passengers, together 
with part of the aircraft, was washed up on the Tunisian coast 
near Zarsis. 

On arrival at El] Adem (the stop before Benina) the pilot had 
stated casually that his radio was not satisfactory, but 
omitted to mention the fact at-debriefing. He appeared to 
regard flight planning purely as an “‘ irritating formality.’’ At 
Benina the unserviceable radio was reported to the A.T.C.O. 
and the pilot asked for his aircraft to be refuelled quickly as 
he was anxious to reach Castel Benito that day. As the Shell 
representative and his men were off-duty it was impossible to 
obtain a chamois-leather filter and, with the pilot’s permission, 
the aircraft was refuelled to its capacity without a filter. 
One of the R.A.F. party at the airfield pointed out to the 
pilot that his oil tanks were only half full, but he (the pilot) 
refused to allow them to be replenished, giving,as his reason 
the hurry he was in. 

The A.T.C.O. advised a night stop at Benina in view of 
deteriorating weather in the Castel Benito area and the fact 
that the latter part of the proposed flight would be in dark- 
ness without radio. The navigator indicated that he would 
prefer not to continue the flight that day, that he was tired 
and that he doubted his ability to find destination in the 
circumstances. Moreover, he declared that he had no con- 
fidence in the pilot. The pilot enquired about accommoda- 
tion for the night but, on finding that it could be arranged 
only in Benghazi, some 18 miles distant, he refused on the 
grounds of expense. At 1535 hr the aircraft was taxied 
rapidly on to a runway, which was not the one in use at that 
time, and immediately began its take-off run, downwind and 
without any preliminary ground testing, even though the star- 
board engine had been difficult to start. ° 

The Chief Inspector includes in his findings the observation 
that facilities for civil aircraft and accommodation for their 
occupants between Cairo and Castel Benito were inadequate. 
It was not possible, he says, to determine the immediate 
cause. of the accident, but he has little doubt that ‘‘the irre- 
sponsible attitude’ of the pilot was instrumental in. bringing 
it about. The pilot had insisted on attempting a long sea- 
crossing knowing that he had no radio or navigational aid for 
determining his position, that he would be overtaken by dark- 





*M.C.A. 
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and that he might encounter deteriorating weather before 
reaching his destination. He refused to allow his oil tanks to 
be replenished and accepted unfiltered fuel at Benina. There 
was an error in the forecast wind direction, which was con- 
sidered to have been a contributory factor. 

The evidence which has come to light in this report must 
inevitably and unfairly be damaging to other unscheduled 
operators, for the public may be given the impression that 
negligence of this kind is common. Such irresponsibility, we 
feel, should not be difficult to detect before a disaster. occurs. 
There lies with briefing officers, and others in official capaci- 
ties, a responsibility (to passengers and aviation generally) for 
reporting such incidents. It also rests with all charter com- 
panies to watch for the few who jeopardize the reputation of 
all. 


AIR CHARTER 
EPORTS from various sources indicate a slight increase 
in charter traffic during recent weeks. There appears to 
have been no noticeable commodity trend, however, and the 
type of goods carried becomes daily more varied. Rates on 
long-distance charter flights have risen slightly above those 
which obtained during the early summer but short hauls 
continue to be flown at fairly low rates. A successful tramp- 
ing flight was recently arranged to East Africa. The original 
charter was for flying a replacement engine for a Viking to 
Juba and to return with another engine to London. With 
such a cargo there was a fait amount of space available in 
the aircraft and, within half an hour of the fixture being 
announced on the Baltic Exchange, complete cargoes were 
arranged in both directions. A fruit contract was recently 
concluded with B.E.A. for carrying 120 tons of grapes from 
Amsterdam to London at a rate slightly in excess of £20 a ton. 
According to the Air Brokers’ Association, the Telease of 
Halifaxes from tanker duties on the Berlin Air Lift has stimu: 
lated interest in the fruit market since these aircraft have been 
refitted for normal charter work and can offer large payloads. 
Five Dakotas were recently chartered to handle a complete . 
circus—believed to be the first time such an unusual load has 
been carried by air, Several ships’ crews have been carried 
recently but charterers are attempting to lower the rates for 
such work. 


P.P.L. FOR FRENCH PILOTS 


\ ITHOUT examination, the British Private Pilot’s Licence 
is now available to holders of the French Deuxiéme Gram 
Brevet. The procedure for obtaining it will be quite simple 
in that the applicant need only present himself with his 
French licence at the office of the British Civil Air Attaché if 
Paris for interview. The interview will be conducted im 
English, and during its course a paragraph will be. read 
to him outlining the differences in flying procedures in : 

country from’ those obtaining in France. 
If the British representative is satisfied that the applic 
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can understand sufficient English to permit two-way R/T 
conversation and to understand briefing, then a certificate is 
signed which, when presented to the M.C.A. together with 5s, 
will entitle the holder to a British Private Pilot’s Licence. 
Attached to each certificate is a copy of the ‘‘ procedures”’ 
already mentioned, for ease of reference. Holders of these 
two licences will be able to fly both French and British regis- 
tered aircraft and Frenchmen visiting this country will be 
entitled to join clubs and fly club aircraft. It is probable that 
some reciprocal arrangement will be made for British pilots. 


FRENCH SERVICE TO AUSTRALIA 


IR FRANCE are about to introduce a new service to the 

French island of New Caledonia, via Port Darwin and 
Brisbane in Australia. The service, which is due to open on 
September 21st, will be the first direct link between Europe 
and-Brisbane. Arrangements have been concluded with Trans- 
Australia Airlines to make connections with Sydney, Melbourne 
and. Canberra. For some months the airport at Noumea, the 
capital of New Caledonia, has been undergoing improvements 
to receive the Air France 44-seater Skymasters which at present 
terminate their long-distance flights in the East at Saigon in 
Indo China. The extension will add another 5,517 miles to 
Air France routes. The fare from Paris to Brisbane will be 
{241 10s and to New Caledonia £264, including hotel accom- 
modation and meals en route. 


PILOTS PROSECUTED 


HE Ministry of Civil Aviation recently prosecuted two 

pilots for contravening flying regulations. The cases were 
heard at Bow Street. One pilot was charged with infringing 
the provisions of Article 24 of the Air Navigation (Consolida- 
tion) Order, 1923, in that he presented his log-book to the 
Ministry to obtain an endorsement to his ‘‘B’’ Licence for 
flying an additional type of aircraft, knowing that certain 
entries were false. ‘The second pilot was charged with aiding 
and abetting the offence by certifying the log-book entries 
as correct, but the case against him was dismissed. The first- 
mentioned pilot was fined fro with 15 guineas costs. 

In another case, at York City Magistrates’ Court, a pilot 
holding an ‘‘A’’ Licence was prosecuted for carrying a pas- 
senger for ‘‘hire or reward.’’ In defence, he claimed that 
thé payment made by the passenger was in the nature of 
sharing the expenses of the flight. A second charge was made 
against him for flying the aircraft without a certificate of 
safety having been issued and in force, since the aircraft was 
a ‘‘public transport aircraft.’’ The defendant was fined £5 
on each summons, with ten guineas costs. 


CAR FERRY SUCCESS 


ILVER CITY AIRWAYS, LTD., recently accepted their 
2,000th car booking for this summer on the Lympne-Le 
Touquet car ferry service. This represents an amazing increase 
over the small number of cars carried last year and the com- 
pany is convinced that a very bright future exists for this type 
Four Bristol] Freighters are in use this summer and 


of service. 
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as many as sixty cars have been ferried in one day. Certain 
aspects of the company’s ferry plans are unsettled since they 
hold a licence under associate agreement with B.I-.A., which is 
valid for only a year, and, of course, the future of Lympne 
Airport is still uncertain. The company would like to reduce 
all charges to a flat rate of £25 per car next year, but the high 
landing fees imposed by the M.C.A: at Lympne—nearly £7 per 
landing—make such a reduction difficult. It is hoped that 
six aircraft will be in operation in 1950 to carry twice as 
many Cars, in addition to an ‘‘on demand”’ service to Deau- 
ville. and Paris. 


AIRPORT ACTIVITY IN APRIL 


| B prevent April, 1949, the incidence of Easter and the intro- 
duction of extra services was reflected in a marked increase 
in activity at United Kingdom airfields. There were nearly 
37,000 aircraft movements of which 12,544 were air-transport 
flights carrying 140.437 passengers. Approximately 1,750 tons 
of freight and 700 tons of mail were handled. Northolt’s share 


of the total passenger traffic (nearly 45,000) was 32 per cent 





























| 
Aircraft 
Movements. Freight 
Airport. Pass. (Ib.) | 
Air Other. | Handled. | In and Out.| 
Trans. | 
Aberdeen (Dyce)... Sas 268 1,135 1,128 17,573 
Belfast (Nutts Corner) oie 462 16 7,780 56,823 
Belfast (Sydenham) ... a 13 535 76 _ } 
Birmingham (Elmdon) = 166 1,230 816 26,463 
Blackbushe ... = sad % 370 1,620 80,874 
Blackpool (Squires Gate) ... 81 1,295 255 10,701 
Bovingdon... at oa 1S! 1,200 450 789,766 
Bristol (Whitchurch) te 17 1,432 46 14,443 
Cardiff (Pengam Moors)... 191 2,562 658 — 
Croydon at Sg od 359 1,103 1,073 89,091 
Edinburgh (Turnhouse) __... 234 932 1,913 30,449 
Gatwick saa Sie oa 117 667 598 34,766 
Hurn ... aa bee ee 27 1,524 58 3,592 
Inverness (Dalcross)... eal 300 55 2,259 23,999 
Isle of Man (Ronaldsway) ... 361 138 3,298 20,468 
Kirkwall ees p72 eds 464 2 1,736 21,179 
Liverpool (Speke) ... ei 544 326 6,047 71,346 
London sha ae oe 1,849 900 31 736 1,493 159 
Lympne a ake os 65 879 228 104,593 
Manchester (Ringway) cm 617 1,388 5,558 110,864 
Northolt re tad ahs 2,798 703 44,982 745,924 
Nottingham (Tollerton) _... 51 885 _ 
Prestwick + ene aie 513 459 7,455 55,812 
Renfrew a nis tis 845 323 9,529 56,877 
Shoreham _... on aa 30 695 138 _ 
Southampton (Eastleigh) ... 410 826 3,588 14,123 
Southampton Water... os 73 434 1,471 32,684 
Weston-super-Mare ... oad 133 675 $27 24,026 
Wick ... ps ae ico 278 28 575 807 
Yeadon i S0 5 es 62 1,166 133 29 
Others don ‘ite dae 969 287 4,448 41,705 
| 
CIVIL -MERLINS IN 1948 


N outstanding feature of Rolls-Royce civil aviatio:, 
A activities in 1948 was the increasing use ot civil Merlin 
engines During the year Merlins in 
civil use averaged 1,132 flying hours a 
day and, since all Merlin-powered civii 
airliners have four engines, it is true to 
say that in the 12 months some 
158,000,000 engine miles were flown by 
that type. In the Berlin Air Lift 
125,000 trips were made in eight months, 
making a total of 50,000,000 miles of 
which at least half was flown by aircraft 
powered by Merlins. These engines are 
in use at the present time by airline com- 
panies in this country, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, Argentina and Italy, and 
the purchase of 22 Canadair Fours by 
B.O.A.C. is an example of further 
growth. A life of 1,000 hr 


MECHANICAL LOADER: A_ movable 
winch as fitted to United Air Lines’ C-54 
cargo carriers. The winch, driven by 
an electric motor, which can be plugged 
into points throughout the aircraft, 
operates a cable to a boom over the 
door.. In this photograph can also be 
seen a ‘‘thermo-sealed curtain *’ which 
shuts off the rear of the aircraft to 
provide a 300 cuft refrigerated section. 
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between overhauls was established on the 500 series 
during 1948 with a cylinder-block ‘change at half 
engine-life. Full-time expiry life was reached by 
310 of these engines and the average life of those 
removed throughout the year for any reason was 
650 hr. Under a new Rolls-Royce scheme of over- 
haul charges, payment for repair work is calculated 
in direct proportion to the number of hours run by 
the engine since new or since the last overhaul, so 
enabling operators to foresee their probable ex- 
penditure on the reconditioning of engines. The 
inclusive figure covers the cost of all replacement 
parts and, in addition, the engines are brought up 
to the latest modification standards at the time of 
overhaul by the Rolls-Royce factories at Glasgow 
and Derby. During 1948 B.O.A.C. flew 237,395 
engine hours with 27 York and 13 Lancastrian air- 
craft powered by Merlin 500s. 


AERADIO IN EAST AFRICA 


ARLY this month International Aeradio (Kast 

Africa), Ltd., was formed in Nairobi, to pro- 
vide a radio maintenance organization similar to 
those already established by. International 
Aeradio, Ltd., at Bovingdon, Cairo and Karachi. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors is Sir Alfred 
Vincent, chairman also of the East African Air- 
ways Corporation. The other members of the Board are: A. 
Cdre C. S. Cadell, managing director of International Aeradio, 
Ltd., London: A. Cdre. H. M. Probyn and Capt. M. Sorsbie, 
general manager of the East African Airways Corporation. 


ANGLO.U.S. DISCUSSIONS 
DELEGATION from the United States, headed by Mr. 
Oswald Ryan, vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Mr. Paul Barringer, of the State Department, 
recently concluded a short visit to this country for informal 
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f AIRPORT FOR MELBOURNE : 
Essendon as it will appear when 
the present reconstruction pro- 
gramme is completed in time, 
it is hoped, for the expected 
heavy air traffic to the Olympic 
Games in Melbourne in 1956, 


discussions with the M.C.A. on the working of the United 
States/United Kingdom / Bermuda Agreement of 1946. Among 
the specific questions discussed were the requirements of both 
parties for additional routes over which to extend air-transport 
operations and various problems connected with the procedure 
for determining tariffs. : 

These discussions were in’ consonance with the provision 
for continuing collaboration for which the Bermuda Agreement 
provided’) A United States delegation last visited this country 
for similar discussions in August, 1946, and a U.K. delegation 
visited Washington for similar informal discussions last year. 


BREVITIES 


HE Argonaut weekly service to Hong Kong started on 
August 23rd and a second Argonaut opened the London- 
Tokyo service on August 26th. The routes and schedules 
were announced in Flight of August 11th. 
~ aa * 

K.L.M. have appointed Mr. Frits Besancon as general opera- 
tions manager with effect from October 1st. He was formerly 
the company’s technical manager in Los Angeles for the pur- 
pose of liaison with the American aircraft manufacturers. 

. x * * 

The latest editions of the A.B.C. World Airways Map and 
the A.B.C. European Airways Map are now available. The 
maps are obtainable, price tos each, post free, from Thomas 
Skinner and Co., Ltd, 330, Gresham House, London, E.C.2. 

* * * 

It is understood that a Dakota is being converted by the 

Hindustan Aircraft Co. to include a pressure cabin. The 


\ 








equipment for this aircraft and the one converted by Scottish 
Aviation, Ltd., as described in Flight last week, has been 
supplied by Normalair, Ltd. Both are for Bharat Airways. 

* * * 

Renfrew is the subject of the third of the series of booklets* 
dealing with Ministry of Civil Aviation airports. There are 
chapters on modern runways, the airport staff, aircrew briefing, 
the ambulance service to the Scottish Islands, and other sub- 
jects. Ina short history the early private companies are given 
their due credit for opening up Scottish air services. 

* * * 

Delivery of five Catalina amphibians ordered by the K.L.M. 
Interinsular Division, Batavia, for use in those parts of 
Indonesia not served by airfields, is expected shortly. K.L.M. 
already operate three Catalinas on the Batavia-Singapore route 
via Billiton, Banka and the Riouw Archipelago; between 
Batavia and Pontianak; and between Batavia and Balikpapan 
via Tarakan. Amphibians are also used for charter flights, par- 

ticularly in Eastern Indonesia. 
; * * * 

Visitors to Radiolympia, September 
27th to October 8th, can see on the 
M.C.A. Stand No. 33 a large working 
model of London Airport, similar to that 
seen at the Paris Salon this year. Model 
aircraft will take off and land according 
to instructions given by a controller. 

* * . 

Lancashire Aircraft Corporation has 
ipplied to the Air Transport Advisory 
Council for permission to operate 
between London and Manchester. The 
company already flies scheduled set- 

*H.M. Stationery Office, price \s. 





TRULY AMPHIBIOUS: The first Short 
Sealand for B.W.1.A. taxying under its own 
power out of the water on to the slipway 
at Belfast. This aircraft will be exhibited 
at Farnborough after which it is due to 
leave for the British West Indies. 
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vices between London and Blackpool, taking 
75 min for the journey compared with some six 
hours by train. Owing to the unsuitability of 
Yeadon airfield for night landings, the company 
will cease operating the London-Leeds service 
at the end of September. The London-New- 
castle service will be maintained throughout the 
winter. 
* * * 

From Australia, it is reported, criticism has 
recently been ievelled at British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines, Ltd., for the number of em- 
ployees, claimed to be 200, in the head office in 
Sydney. The company flies two return services 
each week between Australia and Canada with a 
capacity of 74 passengers in each direction. 

* * 


* 
It is reported from Berlin that for the duration 


of the Leipzig Autumn Fair the Russian 
authorities have thrown open Mockau Airport, 
Leipzig, to international traffic.” Special 


facilities, including snack bar and taxis to accept 
foreign currency, have been arranged. The Fair 
opened on August 25th and will close on 
September 4th. It is believed that this is the 
first occasion upon which a German airport in 
the Russian Zone has been opened to _ inter- 
national traffic. 
* * * 

A party of technical and economic experts from 
the Saab Aircraft Co. are shortly to make a tour 
of Europe to investigate the export possibilities 
for the company’s civil aircraft, in particular the 
Scandia in its latest version, with more powerful 
Pratt and Whitney engines. The flight, which wil] be made in 
the first Scandia prototype, may be extended later to include 
the United States. The possibilities of selling the production 
licence abroad will also be investigated. 

* * * 

United Air Lines, an American domestic operator, is apply- 

ing to the Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to extend 


THREE-ENGINED TRADER : 


application. 


FLIGHT ‘isn 








Although designed as a military transport, the 
Northrop Raider (which flew for the first time on August |st) has a definite civil 


Commercial operators have expressed interest in a civil version for 
bush and feeder-line operation. 


its half-fare family plan until March 31st, 1950. Under the 
original agreement, the plan, which enables a full-fare-paying 
adult to take either husband or wife plus children aged between 
2 years and 21 years for half-fare on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, would end on September 30th. The company 
state that during eight months almost 40,000 families took 
advantage of the scheme. 


FROM tHe CLUBS 


OURTEEN aircraft from the Derby, Midland, Leicester 
and Northamptonshire Aero Clubs took part in a Dawn 
Patrol organized by the Coventry Aero Club at Baginton on 
August 14th. Seven of the visiting aircraft managed to land 
between o800 and 0830 hr without being spotted by the 
defenders and won free breakfasts. Four of the winners came 
from the Midland Aero Club, two from Derby and one from 
Leicester. 
” * . e 
HE Southend Municipal Flying School recently passed out 
the first pupil since M.C.A. approval for a 30-hour Private 
Pilot’s Course was obtained. With no previous flying experi- 
ence and suffering the disadvantage of only weekly attendances 
in the early stages of training, the pupil completed the course 
and passed all tests in 31hr 50min flying. At Southend, the 
73 octane petrol supply has been replaced by 80 octane, a 
grade which is suitable for practically all light engines includ- 
ing Gipsy Queen and Cirrus Majors. 
* * * 

DEAL weather conditions have resulted in increased flying 

activity at the Northamptonshire Aero Club, Sywell, and 
there are now more than a dozen students training for their 
Private Pilot’s Licences. A considerable number of cross- 
country flights have been organized, resulting in reciprocal 
visits from the members of the Derby, Leicester, Cambridge 
and Coventry Clubs. Five of the Club aircraft took part in 
the Dawn Patrol attack on Baginton on August 14th, organized 
by their neighbours at Coventry. 

Mr. L. Hilditch, the C.F.I., is at present busily engaged 
planning more social flying visits to other clubs and organizing 
Salaam amongst members for landing and navigational 

ill. 

_ Sywell has recently become quite a spotters’ paradise, for 
in addition to the Tiger Moths and Ansons of the Volunteer 
Reserve, privately owned types using the airfield include 
Geminis, Messengers, Austers, Proctors, Piper Cubs and 
Oxfords. 
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LL flying club members, and others, who have subscribed 

to the A.B.A.C. 1949 Fighting Fund Appeai are invited 
and will be admitted free to the Association's first summer 
convention at White Waltham on Saturday, September 3rd. 
As already announced in Flight, a 20-guinea radio will be 
awarded to the pilot of the aircraft arriving nearest to a sealed 
time between 1400 and 1500 hr. Although the Convention is 
advertised to start at 1430 hr there will be no formal opening, 
displays or demonstrations. Its purpose is to provide a social 
occasion at which those interested in the flying club movement 
may meet together and exchange views. An extension to the 
licence for serving drinks has been obtained and afternoon tea 
will be available. The arrangements have been made by the 
West London Aero Club—whose headquarters are at White 
Waltham—on behalf of the A.B.A.C. 

* * * 

HE Ultra-Light Aircraft Association, in co-operation with 

Butlins, Ltd.,.has organized a rally at Ingoldmills air- 
field, Skegness, for: the week-end September 1oth-11th. 
Although the rally is primarily for members of the U.L.A.A. 
and their aircraft, other private owners and members of other 
clubs may attend. There will be an arrival competition be- 
tween 1200 and 1300 hr on the Saturday, followed by practice 
flying and a social evening. Information competitions will be 
held on Sunday. To ensure accommodation, those wishing 
to attend the rally should contact Mr. I. G. Imray, 24, St. 
George’s Square, London, S.W.1. 

The Association is urgently in need of an honorary secretary. 
The task of sponsoring the development of ultra-light aircraft 
and the formation of groups wishing to design, construct and 
operate their own aircraft, has not been easy and the Asso- 
ciation is anxious to find a public-spirited volunteer who would 
be willing to assist by taking on the secretarial work. It 
would be necessary for him to live in or near London in order 
to attend two evenings a week with other committee-members 
at the office in Londonderry House. Further details are avail- 
able from the U.L.A.A. at the above address. 
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engines in military aircraft and. are also moving into 

the civil field as well, the civil Bristol Centaurus sleeve- 
valved, 18-cylinder radial is now being prepared for introduc- 
tion into airline service in the Airspeed Ambassadors ordered 
for B.E.A 


A LTHOUGH gas turbines are taking over from large piston 





The Centaurus 661, the particular mark in the Am- 
bassador, is a two-speed supercharged unit designed for 
economical _opera- 
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ALTITUDE !N THOUSANDS OF FEET 


P-ovisiona! curv_s for power at altitude for 
the Centaurus 660 and 661. 





BRABAZON SIDELIGHTS : The general view of the Bristol Brabazon | emphasises its exceptional gracefulness and shows ; 
the Union Jack are now displayed on the fin. Also apparent are the rectangular doors for the main undercarriage, now, as shown in the close--p 
view, having four Dunlop wheels to each assembly. In the third view is the pressure-refuelling valve in one of the two fuel collector boxes. 





FLIGHT 


CENTAURUS 


Advanced Power Piant for Ambassador 














The very tight cylinder baffling of the two-row Centaurus is de- 
signed to give uniform cooling with the minimum drag. 
carrying cabim blower-and generator, is remotely mounted in 
the engine nacelle and -driven by a shaft through anti 
vibration. couplings. Four-blade, constant-speed__. braking 
airscrews are fitted, and.the 661 has a torquemeter installed. 

Representative consumption figures on weak mixture are:— Low 
gear, 2,400 r.p.m., 1,750 b.h.p., 0.440 lb/b.h.p. /hr.; and 1,400 r.p.m., 
950 b.h.p., 0.420 Ib/b.h.p./hr. High gear, 2,400 r.p.m., 1,720 b.h.p., 
0.465 Ib/b.h.p./he. 


that civil markings and 
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ICEBERG 
CORRIDOR 


A Radio-range Let-down 
with an Odd Ending 


SINGLE titanic process of the physical world which 
A may take months to occur can often be grasped in 

its entirety when viewed from the air, because so 
many phases are revealed within a single scene. An 
example of this is provided when one approaches Green- 
land in fine weather during the summer. From a distance 
of eighty or even a hundred miles, in the conditions of 
unlimited visibility which are possible at this season, one 
has a remarkable view of the country which is only limited 


‘by the horizon towards the eerie north. This land, which 


rises here from four thousand to nine thousand feet, is 
covered by a permanent ice-cap, often so tinted at this 
distance as to resemble a cloth of gold. The true rugged- 
ness of the land beneath this smooth covering will never 
be'seen by man; but at the coastline, where the mountains 
and valleys are revealed as deep indentations, the icefield 
is divided into a thousand glaciers like a frayed edge of 
cloth, and these are fed through deep fjords into the warm 
summer sea. The very breadth of this vast panorama, 
however, can foster a detachment as dangerous as com- 
plete unawareness; it is hard to grasp the sigmificance of 
those white shapes floating gracefully off the coast which 
seém such tiny fragments of that great ice-field which is 
Greenland itself. 

We were ferrying a Mosquito from the United Kingdom 
to a West ‘Indian republic, and had good reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the happy landfall described 


“above, because the briefing room at Reykjavik had in- 


formed us that the radio-range signals from Prince 
Christian Sound, upon which we were to rely, might be 
reversed near the coast, and the weather ship which lies 
on that track had been unable to give us a radar fix. 
Nevertheless, a certain anxiety was again felt when cross- 
ing the low mountains to the south of Prince Christian 
Sound, some twenty minutes later, for there appeared to 
be a belt of low stratus stretching up the west coast for 


Resembling a rocky coastline—another iceberg formation. 


‘such action, I decided to let down through the cloud. 


A typical iceberg—S00 feet in height—off the Greenland coast. 














as far as the eye could see, and it had penetrated into all 
the fjords. Our destination was the American airstrip 
known as ‘‘ Bluie West One,”’ which is situated at the foot 
of a glacier forty miles from the coast. The fjord in which 
it lies must normally be entered from seaward, because, 
unless the country is very well known to a pilot, he can 
identify that particular inlet only by homing on to the 
radio-range station called ‘‘ Bluie West Three,’’ which is 
situated on an island near the entrance. One leg of this 
range is projected down the west coast on a QDM of 360 
degrees (the variation, incidentally, is 40 west in this area), 
and it provides a let-down over the sea with no fear what- 
soever of. striking the land during descent. 

We had not been able to raise ‘“‘ Bluie West One’’ for 
the weather on W/T, but, as the flight plan provided for 










Before entering cloud at 2,o0oft, the altimeter was set to 
the forecast QFF for that area, obtained from the weather 
ship 300 miles away, and I decided not to fly below. an 
indicated height of 300ft unless the cloud had broken. 
The milkiness, however, eventually gave way to patches 
of dark grey and, by observing the white caps on the water, 
I was able to judge height visually, and get right under 
the cloud. To do so I had to fly very close to the water 
under a 200ft base in visibility of about two miles—a pros- 
pect which was not in itself alarming, so long as we could 
hold the radio-range leg; but I was not fully prepared for 
a new peril which now beset us from the surrounding gloom, 
and for the awful sight which met our eyes. Giant ice- 
bergs, most of them high enough to project into the cloud, 
were passing swiftly by on either side! Owing to our 
high speed we had to fly around and between them in the 
most alarming fashion, although they would have been 
sufficiently far apart for a slower aircraft like a Sunderland 
to have avoided them without difficulty. 

After the initial scare had subsided it became easier for 
me to take the necessary avoiding action, and we even 
found time to look out for polar bears, and to notice the 
extraordinary blue glint which looms from the hollows 
in large masses of ice. How different the bergs looked now 
from the white specks in a blue sea which we had seen 
from 10,o00ft! We had trusted the radio range to separate 
“‘let-down’’ from ‘‘landfall,’’ but here was a country 
which was able to plant portions of itself along the flight- 
path of a safety aid. 

Our one concern now was whether the Bluie West fjord 
would be clear enough to enter, but W/T communication 
was impossible whilst we needed the M.F. receiver for the 
beam, so it was with intense relief that we found a clear- 
ance ten miles south of the radio-range station, and were 
then able to appreciate the beauty rather than the anxiety 
of that long, narrow approach to “‘ Bluie West One’”’ itself. 
R. C. O. L. 









































One of the R.C.A.F. photographic Lancasters at work over inhospitable country beyond the Arctic Circle, mapping new territory. 


PUTTING CANADA ON THE MAP 


Work and Training of the R.C.A.F. Photographic Units 


By ROBERT RUSSELL 


DDITION of nearly 5,000 sqtiare miles of territory to 
Canada’s northern lands is surely a great enough 
achievement to make the R.C \.F. truly proud of 

its two hard-working air-survey photographic squadrons ; 
but in practice that is only a very small part of the work 
carried out by this highly specialized branch of the Ser- 
vice ; in a recent twelve months’ work the two squadrons, 
Nos. 413 and 414, completed the a survey of gI1I,000 
square miles. In the eyes of the general public such steady 
work is liable to be overshadowed by the more spectacular 
R.C.A.F. operations, such as the hazardous rescues made 
by helicopters and Cansos of the Search and Rescue Squad- 
ron ; but the importance of this air-survey work has never 
been underestimated by the authorities concerned. 
Headquarters of the R.C.A.F. Photographic Branch are 
at Rockcliffe Air Station, near Ottawa, which is also the 
base for the School of Photography and for the two Photo- 
graphic Survey Squadrons of No. 22 Photo Wing. The 
School was first opeucd towards the end of 1946 and was 
designed to supply the Service with a sufficient number of 
qualified photographic experts to man the various ground 
and air photo units. It opened its training programme 
with personnel taken mainly from airmen who had re- 
mustered from other trades, although several new enlist- 
ments were also included. Instruction is given by senior 
specialist N.C.O.s, most of whom have seen plenty of 
active service. The course is comprehensive, strenuous and 
interesting. New personnel are initiated at a series of intro- 
ductory classes in the basic principles of photography, such 


No. | Photo Establishment, Rockcliffe, just outside Ottawa. Operations are 
directed from this headquarters and the resultant work processed there for 
distribution to other Services and Government departments. 


as lighting effects and shadows. This is followed by 
familiarization with most types of cameras, more intricate 
lighting effects, developing and printing, aerial-photo 
routine work, and, later, the study and practical applica- 
tions of colour photography and portrait work. 

After four months at the School the students are sent into 
the field for a further four- to six-month period of practical 
work. Then they return to. Rockcliffe and attend a more 
advanced class, which includes the study of optics, 
chemistry and the use of the Strobolite speed lamp, which 
allows pictures to be taken at speeds of about 1/10,o00th 
of a second. The studies are rounded off by instruction in 
the operation of motion-picture cameras and projectors. The 
trainee is then ready to fill a vacancy with one of the 
two photo-survey squadrons, either as an aerial cameraman 
or on the ground in one of the many developing, printing 
or preparing departments. 

Turing now to the operational units at Rockcliffe, it 
may be said that aerial photography has become the most 
important peacetime task carried out by the R.C.A.F. The 
principal objective of the entire survey is to extend the 
frontiers of the Canadian Northland and to enable the 
country’s: natural resources to be more fully developed. 
The R.C.A.F. does most of the official survey work for 
thé whole of Canada and eventually hands all its photo- 
graphs over to the Department of Mines and Resources, 
the Army and other Government departments, who use 
the data in the preparation of more accurate.maps of given 
areas, The results are also made available for such pur- 


To detect variations in the earth’s magnetic field, caused 
by varying geological formations—a m..gnetometer in 
the tail of an R.C.A.F. Canso. 
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An operator in a Dakota with one of the new Willlamson OSC-| 
“ameras. The transparent camera-enclosure is heated internally, 


poses as the planning of water-power development schemes, 
soil, mineral and oil reclamation, land development, irriga- 
tion, forestry surveys, flood control, and town planning. 
Aerial surveying of Canada has been going on since 1921, 
when the first year saw a total of only 280 square miles 
covered. Since then over two million square miles have 
been recorded. 

Control of the various aircraft of the many detachments 
from the two squadrons is performed by the operations 
room at Rockcliffe. From there orders are given to the 
outlying stations, while weather reports from all areas are 
carefully watched, so that, in the event of a fine spell 
occurring over one of the usually treacherous areas, instruc- 
tions can be issued immediately to divert a certain detach- 
ment to photograph that area while conditions permit. 

Operation of the aircraft working in the northern areas 
is confined to a very limited period extending from about 
the middle of June to the end of August, while those 
operating in the more southerly regions can usually carry 
out their duties from the early part of April to well into 
October. No duties can be undertaken while ice and snow 
lie on the ground, so work is usually started early in the 
south and aircraft follow the retreating cold weather into 
the north. 

The actual photographic work of the two squadrons, 
which in the past year have included 12 Dakotas, four long- 
range Lancasters, and several Mitchells, is divided into two 
main branches, tri-camera coverage for basic mapping, 
and vertical coverage for more detailed mapping. The 
Lancasters of 413 Squadron are normally routed to cover 
the work in northern and central Quebec and Baffin Land, 
while the Dakotas of 414 Squadron are routed to cover the 
areas in the Yukon, British Columbia, parts of the north 
re of the St. Lawrence River and sections of the southern 

rder. 

In addition to these aircraft the ubiquitous Canso 
amphibian and Norseman seaplane are used for flying-in 
scientists and supplies to remote areas where they have to 
operate, in order to establish astronomical fixes before final 
Maps can be accurately produced. These workers have to 
be landed at any of thirty different places on Baffin Island, 
Beempton Island and on Melville and Boothia Penin- 
sulas. 


Detachment Bases 


All the machines of the R.C.A.F. photographic squad- 
fons are dispatched in separate detachments, each being 
allotted certain areas to cover, and each being, in most 
cases, responsible for supplying-and maintaining its own 
ground crews and servicing engineers. During 1948 
detachments operated from the following bases: Goose 
Bay, Labrador; Fort Chimo, P.Q.; Bagotville, P.Q.; 
Rockcliffe, Ontario; Churchill, Manitoba; The Pas, Mani- 
toba ; Frobisher, Baffin Island; Yellowknife, North West 





The first process after developing and printing is the preparation 
of a loose mosaic to check that coverage is complete. 
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Territory ; Norman Wells, N.W.T.; Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory ; Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

As already mentioned, supplies are flown in to the 
detachments by Cansos and seaplane Norsemen ; these air- 
craft also serve to maintain close liaison between the out- 
posts and Rockcliffe Air Station; they are in constant use 
for rushing the exposed films back to the photo establish- 
ment, where they are processed in one of the most modern 
air-survey photographic laboratories in existence. The film 
is then made up into the form of mosaics to reveal obvious 
omissions or possible faults in the different sections. After 
the coverage has been accurately checked and found per- 
fect, instructions are given by the operations room for the 
detachments to move on to other positions. 


The Right Way Up 


It is interesting to recall that, in 1934, photographs which 
were taken of Akimiski Island, in James Bay, proved 
that the island had always appeared on previous maps up- 
side down. Although first discovered as far back as 1869 
the group had always been depicted on maps or charts as 
a dotted or vague sketchy outline. The beginning of the 
greatest advance in R.C.A.F. photographic work was 
shown in 1945, when the entire area of New Brunswick was 
surveyed. Then, in 1947, large sections of British Columbia 
were completed. The most important achievements in these 
surveys, however, was signified by the announcement, made 
in the middle of 1948, that two large islands, one of which 
measures about 85 by 75 miles and the other zo by 10 miles, 
had been discovered in Foxe Basin, off the west coast of 
Baffin Island, north of Hudson Bay, by the crew of one 
of the Lancasters. The discovery of these masses of land, 
incidentally, added a very positive aid to northern naviga- 
tion, as was actually shown when the aircraft concerned 
made a fix on what was thought to be an island much 
farther on, causing a serious error in working out the 
E.T.A. at the home base. Such errors will not be possible 
once all maps and charts are brought up to the stan- 
dards laid down by I.C.A.O. 

As a further example of the areas now being covered or 
already completed, may be mentioned the charting of the 
coastlines around Victoria Island, Prince of Wales Island, 
King William Island and the Boothia Peninsula. Of par- 
ticular importance has been the: entire coverage of Baffin 
Island, revealing on a map for the first time the many 
navigational hazards of its hitherto uncharted mountain 
ranges. 

The R.C.A.F. is hard at it and will remain hard at it 
for a long time to come. The work is of world importance 
and it has to proceed at all costs, particularly at this vital 
time when every section of the world is either a point of 
defence or a point of attack in the event of war ; and to this 
the Arctic sections of Northern Canada are indeed no excep- 
tion. 
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SELECTRIC BOMBER 


ROMINENT among “‘first-appearance’’ aircraft at 
the Farnborough Display is the English Electric Can- 
berra I. Information concerning the type is naturally 

restricted at present, but some preliminary data recently 
became available and were published in the previous issue, 
together with the first air-to-air photographs. 

A further selection of Flight illustrations, reproduced on 
these pages, emphasizes the sleek, and, at the same time, 
robust appearance of the new bomber. These combined 
qualities are particularly apparent in the splendid study 
above. The almost unbroken lines of the Canberra’s fuse- 
lage will be further appreciated from the other views as 
will be its generous wing area, and the low-drag nacelles 
of its Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets. : 

Provision of cockpits which give good all-round and 
downward vision without producing critical Mach effects 
has set a very real problem to the designers of high-speed 
aircraft. A close-up (bottom left) of the Canberra’s canopy 
shows well the very successful approach made to this 
problem by Mr. W. E. W. Petter, chief engineer of tlie 
English Electric Company. . 

Instalied in his ejector seat is W/C. R. P. Beamont, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., the company’s chief test pilot, who is in 
charge of flight-testing the prototype. After the initial 
flight, on May 13th, W/C. Beamont commented that the 
Canberra ‘“‘ handled beautifully,’’ and that everything 
went without a hitch. 

In addition to his professional duties, W /C. Beamont com- 
mands No. 611 {West Lancashire) Squadron, R.Aux.A.F. 





VARSITY 


HANGES in the R.A.F.’s operational equipment and 

methods have tven both obvious and impressive in 

recent years. Similarly, the process of training is 
undergoing less noticeable but, nevertheless, definite modi- 
fications. : 

Indicative of the newer trends is the Vickers Varsity T.1 
crew trainer. As its classification implies, the Varsity has 
been designed to facilitate the instruction, in one aircraft, 
of navigator /bomb-aimers, pilots and signallers. No con- 
version of the aircraft is required. 

Indirectly, the Varsity might be considered as a de- 
velopment of the Wellington, which still serves with opera- 
tional training units in some numbers. Its descent from 
that famous bomber may be traced back through the 
Valetta military transport—from which the Varsity’s de- 
sign has been adopted—and the Viking, the Wellington’s 
post-war civil descendant. 

For pilot training, the Varsity provides side-by-side dual 
controls, It differs from the Valetta in having steerable 


‘Hercules engines will be especially welcome. 


TRAINER 


twin nosewheels—an adaptation of the unit designed for the 
Viscount turboprop transport. Also a Viscount feature, 
internally balanced ailerons are fitted, with beneficial effects 
on handling. Positions for the navigator and signaller are 
included in the pilots’ flight-deck. : 

Prone positions for the air-bombing instructor, his pupil 
and practice bombs are contained in the underslung “‘ pan- 
nier’’ between the flight deck and the spar. Safety fea- 
tures include the fixed tailwheel—for protection in the 
event of a tail-down landing—fore and aft parachute and 
crash exits, and the large- pull-in type cabin windows. 

The question of servicing has been carefully considered, 
and access. panels have been generously provided. In this 
connection, the new petal-type cowlings for the two Bristol 
Dimensions 
of the Varsity show a slight increase on those of the Valetta 
—span is 95ft 6in, compared with 8oft 3in, and the 
67ft 6in fuselage is longer by 28in. The Varsity’s height is 
23ft 11in. 
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H FARNBOROUGH ARRANGEMENTS 


» 4 Next Week's Show: 


Details 


EXT Tuesday, September 6th, there begins at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, Hants, 
the foremost event in the British aviation calendar— 

the Tenth Flying Display and Exhibition of the Society 


‘of British Aircraft Constructors. 


Regular readers of this journal scarcely need reminding 
that at this gathering—in importance the direct successor 
of the pre-war Royal Air Force Displays at Hendon— 
almost all the newest military and civil types of aircraft 
will be demonstrated, while in what is familiarly known 
as the “‘Static Show’’ (to be held this year in a single 
large hangar) nearly 200 firms, manufacturers of every 
imaginable type of aircraft component from’ complete 
engines to split-pins, will display their products. It is 
understood that the number of flying demonstrations is 
to be slightly reduced, in order to give a better showing 
to each aircraft. 

Following the innovation of last year, the general public 
will again be admitted, the Show being opened to them 
on the two final days. Last year the Sunday morning 
was reserved for Royal Aircraft Establishment personnel, 
but on this occasion the Show will be open to the public 
all day. 

Details of opening on each of the six days are given in 
the adjacent panel. It will be seen that Tuesday’s pro- 
ceedings are reserved for technicians (who obtain special 
admission-badges through their employers); the official 
opening day is Wednesday, and this year the inaugural 
luncheon will be replaced by a banquet in London the 
previous evening. 


of Routes, 
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THE WEEK’S PROGRAMME 


TUESDAY : Pre-view and day for technicians from the Industry and 

Government departments. Static Show open 10 a.m.— 

5 p.m. ; flying during afternoon. 

WEDNESDAY : Official opening. Static Show open [0 a.m.-5 p.m. 

lying during afternoon. No admittance for general 

public. 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY : Static and flying displays as Wednesday. No 
public admittance. 

SATURDAY: First open day for public. Static Show open 10 a.m- 
6p.m. Flying during afternoon. 


SUNDAY : Second open day for public ; arrangements as Saturday. 











~ 


The ‘“‘trade’’ days are Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, when admission is confined to S.B.A.C. members, 
those invited by them and prospective purchasers of air- 
craft. 

The arrangement of the enclosures, parks and roads 
is shown in the accompanying drawing; in general, and 
apart from the housing of the Static Exhibition under one 
roof and a minor rearrangement of entrances, the layout 
is similar to that of last year. One innovation, however, 
is the provision of private ‘‘ boxes’’—special enclosures 
with six chairs—bookable in advance from the S.B.A.C. 
at {6 6s per day. Catering facilities, on both trade and 
public days, are to be. greatly improved, and snack meals 
and beverages will be obtainable at any time of the day. 

Farnborough can be reached by road via the routes 
shown in the sketch-map. On the two public days extra 
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FARNBOROUGH ARRANGEMENTS... 


public-transport services are being laid on: there will be 
special trains from Waterloo to Ash Vale and Farnborough 
stations, and buses will connect with them, while the Alder- 
shot and District Traction Co. will operate a through 
coach service from Victoria. Details of train times and of 
inclusive rail-and-bus fares are obtainable from railway 
enquiry offices. 
Admission and parking charges on the public days are 
as follows :— 
Pedestrians 3s (children 1s 6d) im advance at National Car Parks, Ltd., 5, Broadbent 
Cars (inc. up to 4 occupants) .... £1 Street, London, W.1 (Tel. Gerrard 5000). 
Motor cycles (inc. up to 2 occupants 5s Visitors arriving.by air cannot be accommodated at 
Coaches (inc. up to 32 occupants) .. £5 Farnborough itself ; the nearest convenient airfield is Black- 
Pedal cycles (with rider) 4s bushe, near Camberley, and from here a shuttle-service 
All admission and parking reservations may be made of motor coaches will be operated on the trade days. 


Mamba Marathon 


Marathon 2 is a Mamba-powered experimental version 
of the 20-seater feederliner now in production at the 
Woodley works of Handley Page (Reading), Ltd. 

As these two new Flight photographs show, the two Arm- 
strong Siddeley turboprops have replaced four Gipsy Queen 
piston-engines of the original version. Small outboard 
*‘ nacelles ’’ remain to fair-off the operating mechanism of the 
Miles retractable, auxiliary-aerofoil flaps. 

Despite the changed pattern of flow over the tail unit 
involved by the new power installation, no re-design of the 
surfaces has been made. The Mamba tail-pipes pass over the 
wing and the small jet efflux has had no noticeable effect on 
handling or upon the skin. 

From the Mambas the Marathon 2 receives a total power of 
approximately 2,000 h.p.—an increase of over 600 h.p. on the 
power of the Mark 1’s four 345 h.p. Gipsy Queens. Operating 
at their most economical—and almost their maximum—r.p.M., 
the turboprops will confer a cruising speed of over 250 m.p.h. 
Carrying 18 passengers, or 4,370 lb of freight, the Mamba 
Marathon has the very useful range of 770 miles. 

Comment was made recently in Flight on the aircraft's 
impressive flying characteristics, notably on take-off and climb. 


P | YHIRD of British turboprop-powered airliners to fly, the 
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NON-SKID 
BRAKING 


An Ingenious Automatic Control 


cesst{ul use of a device which, it -s claimed, automatic- 

ally prevents skidding and is therefore capable of sub- 
stantially reducing stopping distances after landing. A further 
advantage claimed for the development is its potential for 
lengthening the life ot tyres. Following successful operation 
on an XB-47 Stratojet bomber and a YC-97A Stratofreighter, 
the system is now being installed on a Stratocruiser. 

Further development of the system has been. undertaken by 
Hydro-Aire, Inc., of Burbank, California, to whom have been 
accorded all manufacturing and sales rights. 

Operation of the normal hydraulic wheel-brakes actuates an 
electrically controlled valve unit whereby the braking pres- 
sure is thereafter kept.to a value just below that which would 
result in skidding. -In’that the control is automatic, the pilot 
is. given the advantage of maximum friction between tyre 
and runway no matter what the nature of the surface. When 
the brakes are applied, the normal retarding action results until 
a fraction of a second before the point is reached where a skid 
would normally set in. At this point, the deceleration of the 
wheels causes a supplementary valve in the hydraulic system 
to open, and reduce braking pressure just enough to retain 
maximum braking action without skidding. Should wheel- 
speed decrease again to a point where a skid becomes 
imminent, the valve is again actuated and, in fact, will repeat 
the action as often as necessary. 

The new device consists ofa rotary inertia mechanism incor- 


M : ‘HE Boeing Airplane Company recently announced suc- 
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The Hydro-Aire device is small and compact. 


porating a flywheel, electrical contacts and a slippage clutch, 
the whole being sea‘ed im a light-alloy housing, together with 
an integral “‘ fail-safe’’ unit to permit normal braking should 
the non-skid system fail to operate. 

In this country, Hydro-Aire are represented (as announced 
in Flight of July 7th) by Mr.. James R. Ccen, 2, Dartmouth 
Park Avenue, London, N.W.5. 


Pioneer Designer Passes 


V ITH the passing last Thursday of Col. J. W. Dunne, at the 
age of 74. aviation loses another of its rapidly thinning 
sentient links with the earliest days. 

John William Dunne, F.R.Ae.S., was that rare combination 
of man of action and pure scientist, and it is debatable whether 
his greatest fame was earned as a pioneer pilot and designer or 
as the author of dn Experiment With Time and The Serial 
Universe, books which caused a sensation in the scientific world 
and gave rise tu discussion that has continued ever since the 
first was written 22 years ago. 

His aviation experiments—made first with paper models— 
began at the opening of the century, when he was serving with 
distinction in the Boer War, and it is a remarkable tribute to 
his fcresight that the swept-back wing attracted him from the 
outset—though he had faith in its potentialities for automatic 
stability rather than in those other aerodynamic attributes 
which have suddenly brought it to the fore to-day. In 1906, 
with War Office assistance, he built a full-scale glider of the 
tailless type, later installing a 20 h p. engine which, however, 
failed to provide sufficient power to make the venture a success. 

He continued his experiments—made under a cloak of official 


secrecy at Blair Atholl in Scotland—and, in collaboration with 
Professor A. K. Huntingdon, evolved a biplane version of his 
‘“‘arrowhead '‘ design; powered with a 50 h.p. Green engine, 
it flew successfully at Eastchurch in 1909. Probably owing 
to the combined effect of the sharply swept-back wings and 
the inter-wing vertical ‘‘curtains’’ which were a feature of 
many biplanes at that time, it had over-strong directional 
stability. Nor did:-the biplane’s lateral stability altogether 
fulfil its designer’s expectations, and it is now clear that he 
was faced at the outset with many of those problems stil! 
peculiar to aircraft of this type. 

He constructed and flew several other machines, and early 
in the First World War the French Nieuport company built 
biplanes to his design. Col. Dunne’s love of action drew him 
back into the Army service during that war—and, incidentally, 
he was to serve in the Home Guard during the last war. 

That his intensive study of tailless-aircraft design was re- 
garded ‘seriously by much later experimenters was proved by 
the fact that in the nineteen-twenties he was invited to serve 
in an advisory capacity in the design of Professor G. T. R 
Hill’s Pterodacty] monoplanes. 





COWES THIRD DISPLAY 


CHEERFUL hoiiday crowd enjoyed the third and last 

of the season’s air displays at Cowes Airport, Isle of 
Wight, held last Sunday. After the arrival ccmpetition Alder- 
man R. Acheson Webb, O.B.E. (Chairman of the Isle of Wight 
County Council), introduced by Mr. R. H. Turlington, pro- 
ducer of the display, declared the programme open. He voiced 
his support of flying and said that he believed that “flying 
clubs are the spawning-ground for civil aviation.”’ 

Although there were no-high-speed aircraft available to take 
part in the display, the various club types included set, in our 
opinion, an exceptionally high standard of flying. For example, 
the three Tiger Moths from No. 14 R.F.S., Hamble, led by 
W/C. Stratton, A.F.C., did some remarkably good formation 
flying, including changes of formation on the turn. Although 
the height was only 300 to 4oo feet their efforts looked clean, 
precise and safe. Competitions included balloon bursting and 
sawdust bombing, and the climax of the meeting was a para- 
chute descent by volunteers (twenty local lads) of the 14th 
Parachute Battalion (5th Royal Hampshire Regiment), Terri- 
torial Army, Isle of Wight Detachment. S/L. Neville Duke 


DdDOa 


did several minutes’ low aerobatics on the Hawker Tomtit 
during which, in contrast to his usual very high-speed flying, 
he made some of the tightest and lowest ind slowest loops and 
turns to be seen for a very long time. He provided an im- 
promptu and breath-taking incident at the end of his exhibition 
when, on completion of the second of two very well judged low 
loops, he was caught in his own slipstream and a wing-tip and 
one wheel brushed the grass before recovery. 

The instructor-pupil team, which received well-deserved 
praise at Gatwick, went through their antics, finishing up with 
the terrifying head-on landing, and ‘‘ Doc.’’ Morrell, Hawker 
test pilot, did some crazy flying on his Tiger Moth. [t might 
have .been wiser if some of his unconventional, low evolutions 
had been made parallel with the spectators’ enclosure rather 
than straight towards it. 

C. Nepean Bishop, of the Redhill Flying Club,» certainly 
merits a mention for his very finished display of aerobatics— 
particularly slow rolls—on a Magister. The afternoon’s enter- 
tainment was completed by a height-judging competition and 
almost continuous joy-riding. 
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Flying Pictures of the 


First Bristol-Theseus- 


powered Aircraft 


(Flight Photographs) 


HANDLEY PAGE 
HERMES V. 
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HESE two photographs of the 

starboard inner and outer Theseus 
turboprops show the extreme neatness 
of the Bristol power-unit installation, 
and also the simple and efficient 
manner in which the whole is 
exposed for inspection. 

Each unit is supplied complete 
with cowling: by the engine manu- 
facturers and picks up on a mounting 
enclosed in the fairing just forward 
of the leading edge. Of interest are 
the flush-fitting clips which preserve 
unbroken the cowling lines and keep 
them entirely free from parasitic drag. 
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ROM the smile on the face of S/L. Hazelden as he leaves the pilots’ 
cockpit, and the lighthearted manner in which he displayed the 
aircraft for ‘‘ Flight’s ’’ camera, it is evident that this new Theseus- 
powered version of the Hermes is causing him no serious worries. 
Cespite the fact that it had flown for the first time only two days 
previously, he was able to give a performance more reminiscent of a 
single-seat fighter than of a staid airliner. 

In the photograph at the top of this page, Hazelden is seen bring- 
ing in the Mk V with the flaps in the fully down position. Of the 
three sets of twin wheels, those in the nose appear small for an 
aircraft of this size. The lower picture shows the Hermes V, with 
everything tucked up, making a full-speed pass down the runway. 

Top spzed is expected to exceed the estimated figure of 353 m.p.h., 
because 345 m.p.h. has already been achieved with considerably 
less than full throttle. The Bristol Theseus turboprop power-eggs 
fair sweetly into the wing and are very quiet in operation, despite 
the high output. 
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Seen on arrival at Sculthorpe is the B-50 ‘* Lucky Lady II,”’ the first aircraft to fly round the world non-stop. 


B-50s in 


BRITAIN 


Arrival of Stratobomber and Superfortress - Equipped 43rd Group 


OUCHING down at Sculthorpe, Norfolk, on April 18th, 
TL Lucky Lady II, a Boeing B-50A Stratobomber of the 

43rd Bombardment Group, U.S. Air Force, became the 
first of its type to visit this country. The remainder of the 
Group’s aircraft, some—like the Lucky Lady—flying via 
Bermuda, and some by way of Iceland, followed within a 
few days. 

Normally based at Tucson, Arizona, the 43rd Group, which 
is commanded by Col. A. N. Moore, is in Britain for a go-day 
training visit, in conformity with the present policy of keeping 
at least two U.S.A.F. bomber groups on active service in 
this country. It replaces the 98th Group, the first unit to 
fly from Sculthorpe since the airfield was reopened earlier 
this year. It will be recalled that during Exercise Foil, B-29 
Superfortresses of the 98th Group took a leading part in the 
high-altitude day ‘‘raids’’ which were organized to give 
practice to Fighter Command. 

Lucky Lady is the aircraft which, from February 26th to 
March 2nd, made the first non-stop flight round the world. 
Pairs of B-29s, equipped as tankers, flight-refuelled the Strato- 
bomber at four points on its 23,452-mile flight—the Azores, 
Dharan, the Philippines and Hawaii. Equipment and tech- 
nique evolved by the British firm of Flight Refuelling, Ltd 
was used by both the B-50 and the tankers. 





oy 








The bomber group now at Sculthorpe consists of three 
squadrons—the 63rd, commanded by Lt. Col. R. W. Stanley, 
the 64th (Lt. Col. B. B. White), and the 65th (Lt. Col. W. C. 
Bacon). At the time of the Lucky Lady’s globe-circling flight 
it was announced that a squadron of tanker-equipped B-29s 
had then become a standard component of each U.S.A.F. 
strategic bomber group. The 43rd Group is known to consist 
of both B-29 tankers and B-50 bombers, but the unit’s exact 
composition may not at present be divulged. It was the 
first unit to receive B-50s. During its stay at Sculthorpe, the 
Group’s training programme will undoubtedly include practice 
in flight refuelling. As far as is known, the British equipment 
is still specified. 

Outwardly the Stratobomber is of similar appearance to 
the Superfortress. Distinguishing features are the Jarge turbo- 
supercharger intakes for the 3,500 h.p. Pratt and Whitney 
R.4360 Wasp Majors, and the 5ft-taller fin and rudder, which 
folds horizontally for entry into low-clearance hangars. A 
weight saving of 650 lb was made in the B-50’s design by 
the incorporation of a lighter wing of different construction. 

Reversible airscrews and a steerable twin nosewheel unit 


are fitted, and improved maintenance facilities have been pro- 
vided. 
is 6,000 miles. 


With a 10,000-lb bomb-load, the range of the B-50A 
Designed all-up weight is 120,000 lb. Its 
maximum speed  ‘“‘ approaches 
yoo m.p.h.,’” and. it cruises at 
about 300 m.p.h.. ; 

Gol. J. C.. Slesser; C.O: of 
the “43rd Bombardment Wing, 
the parent unit of the 43rd 
Group, piloted Lucky Lady on 
its flight to Sculthorpe. Only 
two of its crew of 14 remain 
of those who completed the 
globe-circling flight, although 
several members of the original 
crew now fly in other aircraft of 
the Group. Training flights by 
the 43rd Group—for which it 
must carry’ personnel and equip- 
ment sufficient for 30 days of un- 
supported operation—have taken 
its members to almost every part 
of the world, 


A Stratobomber is refuelled by a 
B-29 tanker (top). 


p :2 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY SUMMER CAMP 


Instructors Amalgamate : 


F course (writes one who took part), it started with regrets. 
There were those who sighed for the beach of Shoreham 
and for the South Coast Flying Club bar, so dehydrated in 


- 1947 and 1948; there were those intransigents who suspected 


peace-time airfieids; and there were those who considered re- 
porting to Loughton Tube Station an indignity in any case. 
But North Weald it was to be, and nobody deserted. Perhaps 
it had been decided that it would be a good thing to show the 
growing body of cadets what an R.A.F. airfield looks like, and 
that it would do no harm to the shrinking number of ex- 
R.A.F. pilots in the Squadron. Or were the permanent staff 
tired of tents? .We shall never know—we can only speculate. 

All our eggs had been put>into one basket, and our whole 
squadron strength was being assembled in one fortnight, in- 
stead of being spread over two camps as previously, which meant 
a shortage of instructors. Cambridge University Air Squadron 
did the same with their eggs the previous fortnight and by an 
amalgamation of both permanent staffs for one month the 
situation was eased. Owing to the cheerful aggression of 
$/L. Eric Downey the London ex-Service men and the Cam- 
bridge instructors were soon acquainted. S/L. Hester super- 
intended the cadets and W/C. K. J. Mellor, the Squadron Com- 
mander remained discreetly in the background, linking both 
sections of the flying programme. 

The ex-Service people renewed acquaintance with what 
seemed a completely different Harvard and the cadets ex- 
plored new territory, raising astonished eyebrows at the pylons 
in the circuit. 

During the camp a number of distinguished figures in the 
aviation world were persuaded to lecture. W/C. Mahaddie 
talked with grim humour about the techniques and policies of 
a bomber war, describing with apparent casualness the desper- 
ate decisions made behind the scenes. For our further enlight- 
enment a real Boffin was persuaded to lecture on high-speed 
flight and design, Duxford was visited and the Meteor 7 ad- 
mired in flight. G/C, Donaldson restored our faith in the piston 
engine with a Spitfire of fabulous mark and John Derry did 
incredible things in a Chipmunk. Both these distinguished 
visiting pilots caused acute discomfort to the Squadron’s Anti- 
Aerobatic League, a nucleus of Rate 1 pilots, as did the A.O.C. 
in C., Sir Alan Lees, when he recalled the days when he flew a 
bomber one day and a fighter the next, both from the same 








Visits by Distinguished Lecturers and Pilots 


airfield. It may well have been the same aircraft, the League 
theorized, but were visibly shaken. 

The flying proceeded in perfect weather, and the other arts 
were not negiected. We emerged frem the range with dirty 
tunics, paste-covered fingers and headaches, and the inevitable 
kitty was won by the inevitable member, of the permanent 
staff. Meanwhile the mess became like a rush-hour tube, as the 
airfield was being used as a base for the unloading at the Docks, 
while tents appeared overnight near the runways. Just as it 
looked as if flying might have. to be conducted in distinctly 
difficult conditicns we entered our final day. Those who had 
had Grave’ Doubts realized that the fortnight had been as 
pleasant as those of previous years. For this our thanks must 
go to the Station Commander, W/C. Bain, who remained most 
co-operative even when his airfield looked as if it would sink 
under a sea of canvas, and S/L. Downey and his Cambridge 
instructors. oN, 





AUSTINS ACQUIRE ‘ STACATRUC”"’ 


HE Austin Motor Co., Ltd., and Crompton Parkinson, 

Ltd., announce that through their joint subsidiary com- 
pany, Austin Crompton Parkinson Electric Vehicles, Ltd., 
they have acquired control of I.T.D., Ltd., of Stacatruc 
House,’’ 142, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Mr. L. P. Lord, 
chairman and managing director of the Austin Company, has 
been elected chairman. Col. Raymond T. Hartmann: will 
continue as managing director of I.T.D., Ltd. 

L.T.D., Ltd., are the world distributors of “‘ Stacatruc’’ and 
‘* Aerolift’’ industrial fork-lift trucks and ancilliary materials- 
handling equipment. 

COLD PRESSURE WELDING 

NTEREST in the cold pressure-welding process for aluminium 

and other materials, developed by the General Electric Co., 
Ltd., in its research laboratories, has been so great that the 
Company feels that industry as a whole should have access 
to the process, so that the technique can be exploited and 
developed in the widest possible way. 

Arrangements have accordingly been made for the issue 
of non-exclusive licences to all firms wishing to use the process 
(except for certain electrical uses), at a low royalty rate to be 
settled separately for each firm. 


HOTTER 
AND 
FASTER 


HESE two new experi- 

mental versions of 
the Meteor will make 
their first public appear- 
ance at Farnborough next 
month. Adapted by Rolls- 
Royce as a_ research 
instrument for ‘* jet-pipe 
re-heat’’ (a British 
counterpart to the after- 
burning equipment em- 
ployed on the newer 
American intercepters), 
the upper aircraft is seen 
to have nacelles of modi- 
fied design. No perform- 
ance details are available 
for the Avon-Meteor 
(below), but an astonish- 
ing rate of climb is known 
to result from the instal- 
lation of the very 
powerful Avon axial-flow 

turbojets. 





Numerous tests and demonstrations were made from Johannesburg. Only the front half of the wide entrance is open in this study of G-ALFZ 
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PROVING THE PRINCE. 


Full Story of the Two Tropical Data-collecting Flights 
Organized by Percival Aircraft 


TIRESOME discrepancy invariab!y exists between 
A aircraft manufacturers’ performance estimates and 

operators’ actual results on route flying. In conse- 
quence, any completely new type is an unknown quantity 
economically, and there is no alternative for the operators 
but to accept estimates of fuel consumption, range and 
payload (inextricably linked), operating costs and be- 
haviour in extremes of climates. Each must take upon 


himself the responsibility of putting right those airframe 
and engine troubles which appear only in operational 
service, and of assessing the spares requirements. 





The Percival Prince was a private venture from the 
start—as was, of course, the Alvis Leonides engine, two of 
which are fitted—and all development costs are bose by 
the manufacturer. Having concluded development trials 
in this country, Percival Aircraft undertook (and great 
credit is due to them for it) the tasks of finding out how 
the Prince would react in other than temperate climates: 
whether it would pass A.R.B. route requirements ; of gather- 
ing operational data to present as actual findings instead of 
as estimates; and to removing as far as possible those 
teething troubles which are normally so expensive to air- 
line operators. 

Two quite different trials (to which brief references have 
already been made in Flight) were necessary. Actual 
performance in tropical conditions can be determined only 
by flying the aircraft to a typical area. Africa was chosen 
not only because of the widely varying climatic conditions 
which can be found in a flight from the north to the 
south of that continent, but also on account of the poten- 
tial market there and the presence in Johannesburg of Air- 
service, Ltd., another of the Hunting group of companies. 
It is not enough for an operator to know that a new type 
can fly fully laden in all conditions with safety, so a 
further flight was planned to India in order to make a 
detailed study of the Prince under true operating condi- 
tions along typical routes and over typical stage lengths. 

The four main objectives for the 
African proving flight were Khar- 





Col. Robbins, managing 


director of the Aircraft 
Operating Co. of Africa, 
Ltd., Capt. Hornall 
(pilot), Mr. D. M. Bay 
(Percival’s assistant 
sales manager), Mr. 
G. L. Hunting (director 
of Hunting Aviation 
Management, Ltd.) 
and Mrs. Hunting discuss 
the company’s feeder 
liner at Johannesburg. 





toum, which at that time of the year 
—March—was ideal for tests in great 
heat ; Nairobi, as a typical high-level 
airfield in a hot climate (5,16oft. 
a.s.J.); Johannesburg (5,000ft. a.s.l.) 


‘ for moderate temperature take-off 


performance from a_ high level air 
field; and Accra, which combined 
both high temperature and humidity. 
A standard eight-seater Prince was 
chosen, and, in addition to the 
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Proving the Prince ..... 








crew, members of the sales and engin- 
eering staff of Percivals with their lug- 
gage made upa near maximum payload 
of passengers so that full operating 
conditions could be -obtained through- 
out. 

No purpose would be served by de- 
scribing in great detail the flight in 
various stages to and within Africa, 
but from a study of the log and from 
verbal accounts, it appears that 
almost every weather condition was 
encountered from the time the start 
was made from Bovingdon on March 
ist this year. Over France the out- 
side temperature was —17 deg C 
(cabin heating was adequate), where- 
as for the tests in Khartoum the tem- 
perature was 37 deg C, and _in those 
conditions the engine cooling was-said to be completely 
efficient, even with prolonged ground running. Even 
higher temperatures were recorded’ over Juba, some 700 
miles to the south, where the opportunity was taken for 
testing the aircraft and engines even more exhaustively. 
On the leg of 573 statute miles from. Juba to Malakal (one 
of the longest stages in the tour), the mean speed was 
153 m.p.h. cruising at about 10,o00ft with boost varying 
between 27 and 30in, and r.p.m. between 2,100 and 2,600. 
Total fuel consumption was 114.4 gall. The tests and de- 
monstrations from the high-altitude airfield at Nairobi are 
understood to have created a particularly good impression 
amongst the African operators, since it was found that 
with full load the Prince fulfilled all take-off requirements. 

To prove the Prince’s suitability for South African opera- 
tion G-ALFZ was flown from Johannesburg to Lourenco 
Marques and south around the coast to Cape Town. 

The homeward flight started on April 18th, and followed 
the West Coast as far as Accra on the Gold Coast for the 
special A.R.B. tests. Mr. Wheldon, the Percival test 
pilot, accompanied by A.R.B. observers, flew out inde- 
pendently to meet the Prince at Accra, and the following 
performance figures were obtained after repeated tests. 


Take-off in still air at sea level to clear 5oft. .... 810yd 
Take-off in still air at sea level to clear 5oft 

with one engine inoperative .............. 1,250 yd 
Ceiling with one engine inoperative .......... 12,000ft 
SONVICS COMME sisi is ba Wists amit ee cons Ob 2 ee 23,400ft 


Rate of climb-at sea: level so... 62s. 1,115ft/ min 


Stalling speed with engines idling and flaps and 
undercarriage down 


74m.p.h. 
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Members of the Greek Air Force and Government took a keen interest in the Prince, which 
is here seen standing on the tarmac at Athens Airport. 


On all stages throughout the proving flight performance 
figures were recorded; two typical examples were :— 
From Lusaka To LIVINGSTONE: 

Dintance in statute Wiles 6. or bec ce 2 he eee e's 240 

Flying time: take-off to touch-down .......... thre23 min 

BUG GME co. owas ce er toranda sachser aut ee at aes 65 gall 

Mean speed 178 m.p.h 

Climbing power r.p.m. boost . ... 2,600 32in 

PEGG “COLUM a 5 skated oo te Kes i eas swe 5,000ft 

Cruising power r.p.m. boost ......... -+++ 2,640 3010 
FROM CASABLANCA TO GIBRALTAR: 


Distance: tm: statute miles . i oe oe dais Sk 213 
Flying time: take-off to touch-down .......... 1 hr 22 min 


ROE I i chee. Paes eee ea eee 57-6 gall 
LE See ear ee ees ak tet, bre -. 56m.p.h. 
PROUnG CONMIRINE ie casi eS aaa Sec en ees 3,000ft 


Craising: power 1. p.0i. Boekt \o ess. eo 2,620 30in 

The flight to India started six weeks after G:ALFZ had 
left for Africa ; no snag had been reported to head office, 
and full concentration on the collection of operating data 
was possible. For that reason, Capt. R. Keeling. of 
Hunting’s, was chosen to command the flight. On the out- 
ward journey the opportunity was taken for demonstrations 
in Holland, Switzerland and. Greece, but such demonstra- 
tions were subordinated to the main object of the flight 
and were limited accordingly. Even so, the greatest interest 
was taken in the aircraft all along the route by the various 
airlines, Government officials and air forces. 

Again, extreme climatic conditions were encountered: 
snow in Turkey, followed a few days later by Indian heat, 
placed considerable stress on the aircraft and engines, and 
taxed reliability over routes not provided with 
special servicing facilities or spares for the type 

Bombay was reached in 38 flying hours from 
Bovindon, and, after demonstrations had been 
given to several interested airlines, the home- 
ward flight was started through Ahmedabad to 
Karachi. The journey from Karachi to Bagh- 
dad was accomplished in 10} flying hours in a 
single day, with landings at Jiwani, Sharjah 
and Bahrein. (The last stage of 650 miles 
was flown in'4 hr), and, although this particular 
Prince was not equipped with an auto-pilot, 
no undue fatigue was registered by either crew 
or passengers. In fact, it is stated, the general 
cabin comfort in flight and on the ground was 
considered high, particularly in the hot 
climates.’ On the ground, the high wing pro- 
vided shade, and the draught created by open- 
ing the nose inspection and rear entrance doors 
helped to air-condition the cabin. 


The interior of G-AFCZ, which flew to India. 








The Iditoy does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters: 


FLIGHT REFUELLING 
—of Jet Aircraft : 


HE recent 12-hour refuelled flight of a Gloster Meteor, 

viewed in conjunction with the successful test flights of 
the D.H. Comet, suggests a method by which one of the 
greatest difficulties besetting the operation of this fine aircraft 
may be overcome. 

It seems probable that the Comet will be ready for opera- 
tional service before the present air-traffic control system has 
been improved sufficiently to permit a large reduction in the 
exorbitant quantity of reserve fuel that jet transports must 
now carry to allow for the contingencies of stand-off and 
diversion. However, flight refuelling can reduce substantially 
this large amount of reserve fuel, and thus improve the 
economic outlook of jet transports. 

A tanker aircraft stationed over a busy terminal during 
congested periods could transfer enough fuel to allow jet air- 
craft a good stand-off period; and in the event of a diversion 
the tanker could supply the necessary fuel. Bad weather 
would not interfere with the refuelling operation, as this could 
be carried out above the weather. A. L. MAYNE. 

Littlehampton, Sussex. 


A Comet Suggestion 


SOARING BY HERONS 
Shoreham as a Counter-attraction to Camphill? 


cy August 21st, at Shoreham Airport, at 2.30 p.m. in very 
hot weather, with a cloudless sky and a gentle southerly 
breeze not strong enough to create slope wind (even if there 
were any suitable configuration), I noticed four or five herons 
assemble at about 2ooft over the railway bridge and the 
Adur. I was watching from the north side of the airfield, 
near the Sussex Pad Hotel and Old Shoreham Bridge. The 
birds commenced circle soaring in tight turns, gradually drift- 
ing north until, when well over the Downs, they could no 
longer be followed by the eye. By then they had reached a 
height of at least 1,500ft, though it looked from their size 
more like 2,oooft. I watched them for quite 15 minutes, 
and was anxious in case any local aircraft should come in to 
land—their approach would have been into the sun—but none 

did so during the period. 
I have had a lot to do with soaring in the past, but have 
not previously been lucky enough to see herons at the game. 

Science Museum, x. TILGHMAN RICHARDS, 

S.W.7. M.1.Mech.E., 
of the 


rR Ae:S:; 
B.G.A. 


London, past member 


THE FIRST AIR DISPLAY 
Memories of the Rheims Meeting 
From Dr. A. P M.B.E., D.Sc., M.1.Mech.E., 
. M.I.A.E. 
ARRY HARPER'S account in your issue of August 18th 
of ‘‘ The First Air Display,’’ at Rheims in August, 1909, 
called up many happy memories. 

Hubert Latham’s Antoinette monoplane appeared to be the 
most stable and controllable machine at the meeting. He 
flew in circles to the then amazing height of 5o0o0ft. and then 
glided sately to earth. Viewed broadside, when racing in 
circuit, his machine flew in a perfectly straight line parallel 


Thurston, F.R.Ae.S., 


to the earth, in marked contrast to the young French pilot 
Lefevre, in a French-built Wright biplane, who flew in a 
series of ‘‘ phugoids’’ like an exaggerated ‘‘linnet’’ path. 


The elevator of the Wright machine was in front, at a 
negative angle to the main plane Hence the machine was 
automatically unstable, and Lefevre’s flight, when racing 
appeared to be a continual succession of mild dives and zooms. 
He certainly thrilled a large crowd, but this did not prove 
that Lefevre’s Wright machine was more easily and quickly 
manceuvrable than those of other types at Rheims. 

Glen Curtiss—the American—was the winner with a wonder- 
ful, very controllable, little biplane having biplane ‘‘ fore-and- 
aft’’ control. It will be remembered that this form of control 
was used by Sir Hiram Maxim in his first steam aircraft in 
7894, in his various models for experimenting with gyroscopic 
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control (the first ‘‘George ’), and in his petrol machine of 
1907, the relics of which are now in South Kensington Museum, 
Maxim was present at Rheims and was pleased that Curtiss 
had won, because it proved the correctness of his theories. 

Some time before this meeting I made flying models of 
Maxim’s machines which showed Sir Hiram that, if their” 
centre of gravity was in the correct position, they would fly 
quite well. They glided, however, in a ‘‘ phugoid’’ path and 
nothing would make them glide in a straight path. Sir Hiram 
did not mind, because he beliéved that ‘‘ controllability ’’ wae 
of more importance than stability. 

Harry Harper’s most interesting. account does not menting 
the British team headed by Cockburn. It will be remembered: 
that Mr.-Cockburn placed his experience at the service of the 
R.F.C. in the first war. A. P. THURSTON. 

London, .W.C.1. 


EASTCHURCH 
Proposed Memorial to the Pioneers 


i* the excitement of present-day aircraft development it is 
perhaps not. unnatural that the names and deeds of those 
gallant gentlemen, the pioneers of aviation, should have 
escaped from the minds of the public, with the probable 
exception of a small portion of the community having had 
actual contact with, or other interest in, these great men. 

In this connection the Island of Sheppey, and particularly 
the Parish of Eastchurch, retains a natural bond of association 
with the early pioneers of flight, since it was here that the 
initial experiments in heavier-than-air flying machines (within 
Great Britain) were carried out, and such notable feats as 
Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon’s circular mile flight on October 
30th, 1909, the first ever flown by a British aeroplane. The 
machine used was designed and built on the spot at the first 
aircraft factory ever to be erected. 

Accordingly, the people of Eastchurch have established a 
committee to investigate the possibility of the provision of 
a Memorial to Pioneer Airmen, to take the form of a library/ 
museum, facilities for the siting of which having been pre- 
viously set aside in the planning of the proposed village hall. 
In this connection it is considered that, possibly, some of your 
readers may be interested in this proposal and may be pre- 
pared to support such a worthy cause, either financially, or 
by the presentation of aircraft models, books, pictures or 
periodicals, etc. (which may be despatched to the address 
below), and in this way help to bring'about the realization 
of the scheme. W.E. JAMES, Wing Commander (Ret.), 

Eastchurch Memorial to Pioneer Airmen, Chairman. 

R.D.C. Offices, 


Minster-in-Sheppey, Kent. 


No. 4 SQUADRON 
A Search for its Trophies 


URING the past few years No. 4 Squadron has ‘had fre- 
quent changes of location and command. Now that 
conditions are niore stable the present Commanding Officer, 
W/C. B. Everton-Jones, is anxious to trace the whereabouts 
of Squadron trophies and property which have been deposited 
in various places for safe custody. 

As you may know, No. 4 Squadron is one of the oldest in 

he Royal Air Force and during the past thirty years it has 
won many _ trophies. Some of these are still held by the 
Squadron, but very inadequate records exist concerning the 
remainder, and enquiries of Air Ministry departments and 
known past members of the Squadron have failed to bring 
iny more light on the subject. 

I am writing to you, therefore, in the hope that you might 
find a.little space in your periodical in which to mention our 
difficulty. This is certain to be read by some ex-members of 
the Squadron and some useful information might emerge. 

The trophies form a part of the great tradition of the 
Squadron and I-would be grateful for any help you may be 
able to give us in reassembling them under our care. 

D. W. SHANAHAN, F/L. 

No. 4 Squadron, R.A.F. Station Wabn, 

B.A.F.O., c/o B.A.O.R. 1 
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Farewell to “Plainfare” 

_ last Air Lift sortie to be made 

by an Avro York of the R.A.F., and 
also the last Air Lift flight from Wun- 
storf, was made from that station on the 
afternoon of Friday, August 26th, by an 
aircraft of No. 511 Squadron. It was 
flown by F/L. L. A. Miller, who has 
over 300 sorties to his credit ; his co-pilot 
was Air Marshal T. M. Williams, A.O.C.- 
in-C., B.A.F.O. Hastings and Dakota 
squadrons’ operating from Schleswig- 
land and Lubeck respectively, will con- 
tinue to take part in the Air Lift. 

Seven York squadrons of Transport 
Command have been employed in Opera- 
tion Plainfare. Their aircraft have made 
29,000 flights and carried some 23,000 
tons of supplies into the city. During 
Plainjare it was found possible to in- 
crease the York’s average load from 7} 
to 9 tons. 

In a message to R.A.F. Station Wun- 
storf. Air Marshal Williams has said: 
Throughout the 14 months of the Air 
Lift the York force has been one of the 
mainstays of the operation. Its record 
is particularly praiseworthy in view of 
the fact that Yorks are normally long- 
range aircraft and the crews employed 
on trunk route operations. They had to 
adapt themselves quickly and elticiently 
to the frequent short-range trips involv- 
ing numerous landings with heavy all- 
up loads. This change of role has been 
admirably accomplished. The ground 
crews in particular are deserving of 
praise for their sustained and efficient 
servicing of aircraft on a quick turn- 
round requirement.’’ 

Ait Marshal Williams concluded, ‘‘ On 
behalf of B.A.F.O. I wish the York 
squadrons all good luck, and I know 
you will return to your normal role of 
trunk route flying having benefited from 
the experience gained in the Air Lift.’’ 
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PARA-PRACTICE: 
Members of the I/th 
Batin. (West London 
and Middlesex), 4th 
Parachute Brigade, 
T.A., make their exit 
from a Dakota during 
annual training on 
Salisbury Plain. The 
two nearest troops 
carry Bren gun valises 
and those below have 
kit-bags. 


For Crack Shots 


O encourage rifle-shooting in the Ser- 

vice, a marksman’s badge is to be 
awarded to those members of the R.A.F. 
—other than officers and warrant officers 
—who reach a qualifying standard in 
annual range practice. 


R.A.F. Appointments 

ORMERLY A.0O.C., No. 62 (Southern 

Reserve) Group, A.-Cdre. F. | 3 
Pearce, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., has 
been appointed A.O.C. at Air Head- 
quarters, Ceylon. A second former 
Reserve Group Commander to take up 
an overseas appointment is A.-Cdre. 
E. D. H. Davies, C.B.E., previously 
of No. 65 (London Reserve) Group, who 
becomes A.O.C. at Air H.Q., East 
Africa. 


12 Group's Gliding Club 


Peg progress ia the spare-time train- 
ing cf ground crews as glider pilots 
is reported from R.A.F, Station Linton- 
on-Ouse, where the No. 12 Group Glid- 
ing Club has its headquarters. The Club, 
which is self-supporting, originated at 
R,A.F. Station Middleton St. George, 
Yorks, about two years ago. Since 
moving to Linton nine months ago its 
membership has risen sharply, and now 
totals about 50, most of them airmen. A 
few members are pilots of powered air- 
craft. 

Using one or two gliders belonging to 
the A.T.C. and the R.A.F., and others 
which they have reconstructed from 
spare parts and scrap, the members 
spend much of their spare time gliding 
in the vicinity of Linton. Chief instruc- 
tor, and chairman of the club, is-‘W/C. 
A. J. M. Smyth, O.B.E., D.F.C., officer 
commanding the administration wing at 
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the station. A keen glider pilot and ex- 
bomber pilot, he took up. gliding twe 
years ago while visiting Germany on 
duty. He later joined the Surrey Glid- 
ing Club, and since going to his present 
station has devoted himself to furthering 
the interests of the Club. Another 
gliding enthusiast is W/C. R. H. B. 
Jackson, chief technical officer at Linton- 
on-Ouse, who spends most of his spare 
time building and -naintaining gliders for 
the Club. 
“500” Visited 

ey attachment to Thorney Island for 

annual training, No. 500 (County of 
Kent) Squadron, R.Aux.A.F., was 
visited by its Honorary Air Commodore 
the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.( 
M.P., on Monday, August 29th. No 
500 Squadron, which is equipped with 
Meteor 3s and ‘s normally based at West 
Malling, is commanded by S/L. Hugh 
Kennard, D.F.C. 


Week-end in Norway 

EN Seafire 17s of No 1532 

. (R.N.V.R.) Air Squadron flew to 
Nerway last week-end for the first over- 
seas visit by an R.N.V.R. unit of this 
kind. Leaving their base at Culham on 
Friday, August 26th, the formation flew 
to Manston, the departure point, under 
the command of “tS792'6*- -@0e 
Lt. Cdr. G. McC. Rutherford, L.S.C. 

Oa the fellowing morning they flew 
to Gardamoen airfield, near Oslo, where 
a Squadron plaque was presented to the 
Roval Norwegian Air Force, members of 
which acted as hosts to the R.N.V.R. 
visitors. The formation returned on 
Monday, August 29th. 

Accompanying the Squadron to Nor- 
way in an Expeditor, in his capacity as 
Honorary Commander, was Capt. 
Anthony Kimmins, O.B.E. No. 1832 
Squadron recently completed deck-land- 
ing training aboard H.M.S. Implacable 


Auxiliary Appointment 

ITH the acting rank of wing com- 

mander, S/L. H. E. Darvill has 
been appointed to command No. 3617 
(County of Hampshire) Fighter Control 
Unit, which is located at 16, West Cliff 
Road, » Bournemouth, W/C. Darvill, 
who joined his new command in Decem- 
ber, 1948, served as an R.A.I*. officer 
at home and overseas, mainly on ops, 
room and ground controlled interception 
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1941, to June, 
last year of his 
secondment to 


duties, from December, 
1946. He spent the 
active service on 
B.O.A.C. at Filton. 


“Plainfare” Night-shifts End 


ROM August 22nd British aircraft on 
the Berlin Air Lift ceased flying by 
night. Operation Plainfare continues 
on an 0800-2000 hr basis, but according 
to present plans, the American Sky- 
master fleet will continue to fly by both 
day and night. 


S.N.A.W. Display 


HE School of Naval Air Warfare, St. 

Merryn (H.M.S. Vulture), Cornwall, 
was ‘‘at home’’ to holidaymakers and 
local residents on Friday, August 26th. 
A flying display, which opened with a 
mass fly-past by Sea Furies and Fireflies, 
was held, and there were also exhibitions 
of safety equipment, fire-fighting and 
photography. 

Situated near Padstow, the site of: 
H.M.S. Vulture was, in pre-war days, 
occupied mainly by a farm, one of the 
fields’ being used by .a few. private air- 
craft. Building of the present station 
began in 1939, and it was commissioned 
in 1940. AS well as the S.N.A.W., the 
Aircrewmen’s School and the Air Arma- 
ment School are also maintained at St. 
Merryn. 


Hack Trophy Presented 


"yelp semeregrundloapt St. Andrews U.A.S., 
judged to be the best University Air 
Squadron .for the year 1948-49, Cdt. 
A. H..Ferrier was presented with the 
Hack Trophy on August 13th by Air 
Marshal Sir Alan Lees at H.Q. Reserve 
Command. Four cadets, selected from 
14 University Air Squadrons, after 
eliminating contests, recently met in the 
final competition. 

Cdt. Ferrier gained 27€$ marks out of 
a possible total of 350, awarded for 
navigation, air test and accident rate. 

The latter was assessed according to 
the squadron’s accident rate and counted 
as a handicap against each contestant. 

Runner-up was Cdt. Skirrow, of Bir- 
mingham U.A.S., with 261 marks. Last 
year’s holder of the Trophy, which was 
given in 1943 by W/C. E. J. Hack, was 
Queen’s U.A.S., Belfast. 
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“ Flight ” photograph Be 


PERSONAL TRANSPORT : The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Coastal Command, Sir 
John W. Baker, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., appears well satisfied with his D.H. Devon communications 


aircroft. 


For some months, Devons have been replacing earlier types of aircraft employed — 


on communications work. 


Airfield Classification System 
HE R.A.F. has introduced a system 
of classifying -airfields according to 
the length and strength of their run- 
ways. Formerly airfields were classified 
by the general description of the types 
of aircraft for which they were thought 
to be suitable, e.g., ‘‘ heavy bomber.’ 
In future a four-figure number will be 
used. The first two figures indicate the 
length of the runway, in hundreds of 
feet, and the second two figures indicate 
the load which the surface can support 
when applied in the form of a single 
wheel, in thousands of pounds. Thus, a 
runway with a classification number of 
‘*60/50’”’ has a length of 6,000 feet and 
will support a single wheel load up to 
50,000 lb. 


R.A.F. Regt. (Malaya) Complete 
tS pe oncathccie of the Royal Air Force 

Regiment (Malaya) was completed 
recently when A.V-M. F. J. W. Mellersh, 
A.O.C. Malaya, presented trophies, and 


METEORS ABROAD : Drawn from 66 and 92 Squadrons, based at Duxford, eight M eteors 
recently made a goodwill tour of Norway and Sweden. They are shown shortly after a rrival- at 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 


took the salute, at the passing-out ” 
parade of No. 95 Squadron, ; 
squadron to be raised for the regiment, 
Formed on January ist, 1949, this sec 
tion ef the Regiment consists of five 
squadrons. of Malayan riflemen with 
British officers. No. 95 Squadron’s Com 
manding Officer is S/L H. Dean. 


Reunions 


AIXING the form of a reception and 
linner, presided over by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, a reunion 
of former members of the H.Q. Staff of 
R-A.F. reey Command 45 (Atlantig 
Transport) Group (and the various civie 
lian units associated with them, or which 
preceded them), will be held at 96) 
Piccadilly, London, W.1., on Friday, 
October 7th. Those interested shouk 
contact W. G. Franklin, Britavia, Ltd) 
1, Great Cumberland Place (Tel. Pad 
dington said 


oa 

Ina wiih (Ff light, August 18th) re 
garding the all- ranks Teunion of No, 
Squadron, which is to be held at the 
Duke of York’s Headquarters, King 
Road, Chelsea, the date of the functi 
was inadvertently omitted. The reuni 
is to be held on Friday, October 28th 
and tickets (5s) may be obtained fro 
O. Greenwood, 4, Kensington Court, 
London, W.8. 

* * * 

All ex-members of No. 3 G.S. of G.Re 
(Squires Gate) Old Comrades’ Associag 
tion are cordially invited to the four 
reunion dinner, to be held at the Casino) 
Blackpool, on Saturday, October 29 
Details from A. C. M. Powell, ‘‘ Mon 
terey,’’ 26, North Promenade, St, Annes? 
on-Sea, Lancs. 

* * 

A reunion of No. 
1914-18, R.N.A.S., is to be held ogg 
Saturday, October 1st, at the National) 
Hotel, Bedford Way, London, W.C.t 
Applications should be made to A. Ge 
Furlong, 29, Kenton Park Avenue, -Ke 
ton, Harrow, Middlesex. 
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